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CHARLESTOWN, June 24th, 1850. 


DEAR SIR,— 
It gives me equal pleasure and honor to be appointed to communicate to you the accom- 
panying vote, and I hope it will be agreeable to you to comply with the unanimous wish of 


the Committee. I am, Sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Hon. Epwarp Everett. G. WASHINGTON WARREN. 


Ata meeting of the Committee of Arrangements for the celebration of the Seventy-Fifih 
Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, held on the 22d instant, it was 


Voted, That the thanks of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, and of the City of 
Charlestown, be presented to the Honorable Epwarp EyErert, for the able, eloquent, 
and appropriate Oration, so impressively delivered by him before the largest assembly which 
was ever convened in any building in this country ;* and that he be requested to furnish to 
the Committee a copy of it for publication, in order that the patriotic sentiments it contains 
may be preserved and transmitted in a durable form, as a fit memorial of the appreciation, 
by the present age, of the importance of the event which it commemorates. 


G. WASHINGTON WARREN, 
Wa. W. Wueitpon, Secretary. Chairman of Committee. 


Charlestown, June 24, 1850. 


CAMBRIDGE, 25th Junz, 1850. 
Dear Sir,— 

1 beg to acknowledge the receipt of your note of yesterday, transmitting the vote of the 
Committee of Arrangements for the celebration of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. I am highly gratified by the favorable opinion entertained by the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association and the City of Charlestown of the Oration delivered by 
me, under their auspices, on this interesting occasion; and I shall have much pleasure, in 
compliance with their request, in furnishing a copy for publication. 

I remain, Dear Sir, 
With great respect, 
Faithfully yours, 
EDWARD EVERETT. 


* The Oration was delivered in one of the large Ship Houses, in the Navy Yard, at Charlestown. 


ORATION. 


Wuen I contemplate the objects around me; when I 
reflect upon the spot, the scene, and the circumstances 
of the occasion ; when I consider how much of what we 
witness and experience of the prosperity of our common 
country, is, in the great connection of cause and effect, 
due to the men and the deed which we commemorate 
this day, I cannot but call to mind the epitaph of the 
architect of St Paul’s, at London: If you seek for a 
monument look around you. We have indeed erected a 
monument on the hill before us; destined, as we trust,. 
to last as long as any fabric of human hands shall 
endure. No ordinary violence on the part of man will 
shake the solid column. The storms of a thousand 
winters will beat upon it in vain; the earthquake and 
the lightning alone can lay it low. But while this noble 
monument, firm as the patriotism and courage of the 
men to whom it is consecrated, shall forever mark upon 
yonder hill the very spot where they deserved well of 
their country, I behold before us and around us, wher- 
ever we move and whatever we look upon, monuments 
not less expressive to their achievements and their sacri- 


eir principles and their characters. It is all the 
it of their counsels—the work of their hands—the 
_ price of their blood. 

The roof that shelters us, beneath which are com- 
_ pacted some of those floating castles, on which “you, sir, 
e (Commodore Downes,) and your brave associates, have 
borne the naval thunders of America to the farthest 
seas, does it not, hung as it is with the banners of 
every nation, and none more honored than our own, 
remind us of that tremendous day, when, beneath a 
summer’s sun and a canopy of smoke and flame from 
the blazing dwellings of Charlestown, our fathers, (with- 
out a friend at that time among the nations of the earth,) 
stood for thirteen hours the shock of the unequal con- 
test? ~The formidable park of artillery, tier within tier, 
= which we passed as we came to this building, how does 
it not contrast with the six poor fieldpieces, for the most 
part miserably served and soon abandoned, of the 17th 
June ;—the noble ships, now dismantled, but ready at 
the first call of duty to clothe themselves anew with 
the bravery and the terrors of war,—one of them bear- 
_ ing the name of a mighty state (the Ohio) of two mil- 
lions of souls, in which, when the battle of Bunker Hill 
.* was fought, the smoke of a white man’s cabin had never 
4 curled on the breeze,—a ship which has just returned 
= f rc nm her cruise along those golden shores of the Pacific, 
-whict have lately been added to our great republican 
pire ;—the very spot beneath our feet, near which 
2 royal army landed on the 17th June, 1775 ;—I say, 
citizer s, do not these objects, each and all, con- 
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stitute a most expressive monument, to the great men 
of that day? The successful termination of the war of 
independence is an abiding consequence of their courage 
and fortitude. The purity of purpose, the elevation of 
principle, the passion for rational freedom, with which 
they engaged in the revolution, laid the deep founda- 
tions of all our subsequent prosperity ; of our growth 
in peace and our success in war. It is these which 
have given us the Union and the Constitution ; which 
have sowed our almost boundless domains with cities 
and villages, and swarming millions; and stretched a 
belt of rising republics, in the life-time of man, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Friends and fellow-citizens; it was among the original 
objects for which the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion was formed, to perpetuate, by stated celebrations, 
the glorious memory of the 17th of June, 1775. Its 
first purpose, of course, was to erect an imperishable 
landmark on the spot itself; to take a bond of time and 
the vicissitudes of human things, that they should never 
allow its sacred enclosure to be mistaken or encroached 
upon; to present a visible symbol to the latest posterity 
of the veneration with which Americans must ever re- 
gard the spot. But it was another object of the asso- 
ciation, announced among its earliest proceedings,—as 
you, sir, (Hon. T. H. Perkins,) are well aware, for you 
were among its earliest promoters and officers,—to pro- 
vide for the stated commemoration of the battle. We 
borrowed the form of the monument from the structures 
of ancient Egypt, but while it will stand, as we trust, 


ages as they have stood, we would not have our 
onument to stand like the obelisks and pyramids, a 
_ silent mystery to the successive generations that gaze 
upon them, ignorant in what age of forgotten antiquity, 
by whose command, or for what purpose they were 
erected. We wish that, from time to time, there should 
go forth a faithful record of the glorious event, and of 
the all-important principles to which the monument is 
consecrated ; that the traditions of this great act in the 
i revolutionary drama should be kept in fresh remem- 
a brance ; and while the majestic shaft itself, from the 
clouds to which it towers, shall address its solemn elo- 
quence to the eye, that the pen and voice, to the end of 
time, should interpret its illustrious significance to the 
understanding and the heart. 

But when I consider, fellow-citizens, that but seven 
years have elapsed since you were addressed on the sum- 
mit of Bunker Hill, on occasion of the completion of 
the monument, by the great master of American elo- 
quence, and that many present must freshly recollect 
that matchless strain to which they listened, from the 
same lips, on this day twenty-five years ago, I feel how 
hopeless is the task I have undertaken. What can I 
attempt to say to you, on this great theme, which was 
not said on those occasions, in a manner which leaves 
nothing to be amended and nothing to be added? Even 
if I should confine myself to a simple narrative of the 
‘a events of the day, they have been so frequently re- 

hearsed by writers and speakers of great ability, that I 
oulc deem it vain to seek for additional facts, or to 
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give to those already known an air ef novelty. Every 
published account from authentic sources has been care- 
fully compared ; the recollections of the surviving eye- 
witnesses in 1825 were diligently taken down at that 
time ; and many letters written shortly after the battle, 
by those who bore a part in it, have at different periods 
been brought to light. Several such, of great interest, 
are contained in the valuable work of Mr Frothingham, 
of this place, lately published. Among these is one of 
extreme interest from Colonel Prescott himself, written 
but a few weeks after the battle, to John Adams, then 
a member of the Continental Congress at Philadelphia. 
But even this account of the battle of Bunker Hill, 
from the pen of Prescott, throws no new light upon the 
main event, although it proves conclusively, what no 
man doubted, that the modesty of this sterling patriot 
was not less remarkable than his heroism.* 

As far as the narrative of events is concerned, the 
battle of Bunker Hill must now be committed to the 
classical historians of the country, to take its fitting 
place on one of the brightest pages of our annals. To 
the vigorous and brilliant pen of Bancroft, which has 
already recorded the settlement and colonization of the 
United States, and to the accurate and philosophical 
research of Sparks, to which we are indebted for the 
lives of Washington and Franklin, and the standard 
editions of their works, we can safely leave the great 
event of this day, to find its permanent record in those 


* Frothingham’s History of the Siege of Boston, and of the battles of Lexington, Con« 
cord, and Bunker Hill. Appendix, p. 395, 
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histories of the revolution which they permit us to ex- 
pect from them. ‘There is another American historian, 
whose name. rises spontaneously to my lips as I stand 
at the foot of Bunker Hill. Had he not achieved the 
highest reputation for himself and reflected the greatest 
honor upon his country, by his admirable works on sub- 
jects of more remote and even foreign interest, we could 
almost wish that he too had selected a topic which 
would have given us a description of the battle of 
Bunker Hill from the pen of Prescott; that the courage 
and conduct on which the cause of America reposed on 


this day of her great peril might have been illustrated 


- by a historian of kindred blood. 


The importance of the battle of Bunker Hill rests 
mainly on its consequences. Its influence on the suc- 
cess of the revolution lifts it up from the level of vulgar 
gladiatorial contests, and gives it a place among those 
few momentous appeals to arms, which have influenced 
the cause of liberty and the condition of man for ages. 
But even in itself considered, I know not what element 
of stirring interest is wanting, to make it one of the most 
extraordinary events in history. Need I remind you of 
the solemn parade on Cambridge Common, at the close 


of the day on the 16th of June ;—the blessing invoked 


by the President of the University on the yet unan- 
nounced expedition; the silent and thoughtful march 
of the column under the veteran Prescott, preceded by 
sergeants with dark lanterns ;—the lines marked out by 
Gridley, the same who at Louisburg, at the third trial, 
#hrew a shell into the citadel, and who drew the only 
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two fieldpieces used at the fall of Quebec up the heights 
of Abraham ;—the midnight toil in the trenches ;—the 
ery of the sentinel, “ all’s well,” heard from the British 
ships moored between Boston and Charlestown, by Colo- 
nel Prescott and Major Brooks, as, twice in the course 
of that short and anxious night, they went down to 
the water’s side. The day dawns and the fire of the 
“Lively” opens on the redoubt. The garrison in Boston, 
the American encampments, the surrounding country 
start at the sound. As the morning advances, every roof, 
steeple, tree, and hill top, that commands the scene, is 
alive with expectation. At noon, the British troops 
cross in twenty-eight barges from Long Wharf and the 
North Battery in Boston; and as they move, the rays 
of a meridian summer’s sun are reflected from burnished 
arms, gay uniforms, and the sparkling waters. A sharp 
fire from Copp’s Hill, the ships of war, and the floating 
batteries, sweeps across Charlestown to cover the de- 
barkation. 

They land at or near this spot, then called Moulton’s 
Point, and lying in a state of nature. The hostile force 
consists of regiments that have won laurels at Dettingen 
and Minden, led by chiefs who have been trained in all 
the wars of Europe. It is soon perceived that the balls 
brought over are too large for the fieldpieces. Sir Wil- 
liam Howe, the commander-in-chief, having reconnoitred 
the American lines and formed an exaggerated opinion 
of their strength and of the reénforcements which were 
seen to arrive from Medford, sends over to Boston for 


more troops. In the interval, his army, awaiting the 
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arrival of the reénforcements, makes a leisurely meal 
from the contents of their knapsacks. 

Far different was the condition of the Americans who 
had now toiled in throwing up the entrenchments from 
midnight, without repose, without adequate~supplies, 
without relief, under an incessant cannonade,—harrass- 
ing though not destructive-—beneath a summer's sun. 
They occupied the redoubt,—the spot on which the 
monument is built,—and a breastwork leading from 
it,—on the northerly slope of the hill, of which the 
traces still remain. About the time when the British 
army landed, the regiments under Stark and Reed ar- 
rived from Medford. Stark had marched at a leisurely 
pace over the Neck, beneath the fire of the floating bat- 
teries, because one fresh man in action (according to the 
observation of Stark, as reported by General Dearborn 
to whom it was addressed,) was better than ten who are 
exhausted. At this time, also, Warren arrived at the 
lines, and, without assuming his command as major gen- 
eral, acted to the last as a volunteer. Putnam, the only 
mounted officer in the field, passed between Charlestown 
and head quarters more than once in the course of the 
day to hasten the reénforcements. 

At three o’clock the battle began. The British force, 
in two principal columns, moved forward to the attack. 
The right, under the command of Howe, was directed 
against a position which had been taken up on the 
Mystic River by the Connecticut men under Knowlton, 
detached from the redoubt and supported by Stark’s and 
Reed’s reénforcement ; the left was led by Pigot directly 
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against the redoubt. The artillery, from Copp’s Hill, 
the ships of war, and the floating batteries, redoubled its 
fire; and as the hostile troops moved slowly up the hill, 
they halted at intervals to give their fieldpieces an op- 
portunity to make an impression on the American lines. 
The American force counted unmoved these fearful pul- 
sations of the battle. Their own artillery was of the 
most inefficient description and for the most part feebly 
served. The men were ordered by their officers,—both 
in the redoubt and along the lines,—to reserve their fire 
till the enemy was near at hand, when it was deliy- 
ered with such fatal effect, that after a few moments’ 
gallant resistance, he retreated to the foot of the hill. 
Such was the result of the first attack, both at the 
redoubt and breastwork, and at the rail fence. 

A brief pause succeeds, and the enemy rallies to a 
second attack. Again his forces move in two divisions. 
The Americans, gaining confidence from their first. suc- 
cess, reserve their fire with still greater coolness than 
before, and until the hostile force is within six or eight 
rods. It was then given with proportionably greater 
effect. It was vigorously returned from the veteran 
ranks of the enemy ; but, after a brief struggle between 
discipline and courage on the one side and the unerring 
aim of the American musket sped with equal steadiness 
on the other, the royal troops are again compelled to 
retreat to the foot of the hill, and some of the men even 
take shelter in the boats. 

Thus far the important day had gone with the Amer- 
icans, notwithstanding the unfavorable circumstances 


lich they had contended, the weariness of the 
a s night and of eighteen hours’ continuous march, 
toil, suspense, and conflict; with no refreshment beyond 
- the scanty supply brought with them; and no efficient 
relief. Had they. been adequately supported and reén- 
forced, they would no doubt have crowned an heroic de- 
fence by a final and complete victory. But the decisive 
struggle in the redoubt and at the breastwork remained 
to be made by those who had borne the heat and burden 
of the day,—whose ammunition was now nearly gone,— 
their numbers greatly reduced,—their ‘strength ex- 
hausted. 

Under these circumstances the last great effort was 
made by the enemy. His forces are rallied with some 
difficulty for another attack. New reénforcements are 
brought over from Boston, and Sir Henry Clinton, an 
officer of great skill and gallantry, crosses with them as 
a volunteer, and renders the most important services, in 
leading up the men once more to action. Every thing 
is disposed for a final and desperate effort. A demon- 
stration only is made against the rail-fence, and the en- 
tire force of the movement is directed against the redoubt 
and breastwork. As the British army advances, Charles- 
town is fired by shells from the opposite batteries in 
Boston. The flames catch from building to building, 
— till the whole town is on fire. The British field-train 
res its way through the undefended opening between 
2 rail-fence and the breastwork, so as to command the 
rior of the redoubt. The royal troops, advancing in 

column, reserve their fire till they reach the en- 
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trenchment; and while the conflagration of three or four 
hundred buildings throws a broad sheet of smoke and 
flames across the sky, the redoubt is forced at the point 
of the bayonet. Few of the American guns are furnished 
with that weapon. Prescott defends himself with his 
sword against an assault with the bayonet, which passes 
more than once through his coat; the hostile force out- 
numbers the Americans in the redoubt, by more than 
ten to one, probably in twice that proportion; and a re- 
luctant order is given to retreat. Among the last to quit 
the redoubt was the lion-hearted Warren, and the first 
steps of the pursuer were over his dead body. Ages to 
come will weep tears of admiration on the stone, which 
marks the spot where he fell. Putnam attempted a rally 
on Bunker Hill, (properly so called,) but without suc- 
cess. ‘The power of physical endurance was exhausted. 
No attempt at pursuit was made by the royal commander. 
Sir Henry Clinton strongly urged that the dear-bought 
advantages of the day should be followed up, but Howe, 
with greater prudence, was well content with the posses- 
sion of the field of battle. 

The losses of the two parties attest the severity of this 
great day. On the royal side, the official report acknowl- 
edges the loss of one thousand and fifty-four killed and 
wounded; a greater number than the entire amount of 
Prescott’s detachment. On the American side, according 
to the official account, one hundred and fifteen were 
killed, three hundred and five were wounded, and thirty 
were made prisoners; in all four hundred and fifty, 
a greater loss than that of the Grecians at Marathon or 


at Pharsalia. If General Gage’s 
sment of the number of his troops in action is 
ect, one-half of his troops were killed or wounded.* 
e Riselecsieachea himself the next day on Breed’s and 
E ‘Bunker Hill, and from these positions, so long as the 
a royal army remained in Boston, it never attempted to 
advance a foot into the country. 

_ A letter written a week afterwards, by General Bur- 
‘goyne, gives a graphic and animated picture of the bat- 
tle, which he witnessed from Copp’s Hill. Among the 
traits with which he heightens the effect of the scene, he 
mentions the reflection in the mind of the spectator, that 
“defeat was a final loss ef the British empire in Amer- 
ica.” It has been debated, whether the result of the day 
is, upon the whole, to be accounted a victory or a defeat 
to the British arms. If we are permitted to apply Gen- 
eral Burgoyne’s criterion, we may refer to history for the 
settlement of that controversy. 

Such was our battle of Marathon; and not more deci- 
sively did that contest affect the fortunes of Greece, than 
the character of our revolutionary war was affected by 
the battle of Bunker Hill. It put the final seal to that 
trial of temper and courage, which commenced on the 

19th of April. Victory or defeat, “it was the final loss 
of the British empire tg America.” 
he light in which the population of the colonies now 
d before the world, was novel and unexpected. It 


Gage says, “ The whole, when in conjunction, making a body of something 

thousand men.” But this statement is certainly far too low. Col. Swett ob- 
the corps [known to have been in the action] were but half full, there were 
ree hundred and fifty.”—History of Bunker Hill Battle, 2d ed., p. %. 
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was the result of a train of circumstances in their earlier 
history, providentially calculated to form them for a 
great crisis. They were, in their chief pursuits and char- 
acter, an unmilitary population. The profession of arms 
was unknown to them. The learned professions were 
well filled in all parts of the country, but the people 
were mainly farmers in the north, and planters in the 
south. There were merchants and artisans in the cities, 
mariners and fishermen on the seaboard; and far in the 
interior a hardy race of pioneers—inured to the perils of 
border life, half husbandman and half hunter. Soldiers, 
properly so called, there were nowhere ; but everywhere 
men familiar with the use of arms. In time of war large 
provincial forces were levied, which often rendered the 
most essential services; and the rangers, especially, who 
were recruited for the most part on the frontier, proved 
themselves at all times the terror of the Canadian and 
savage foe. In this way it was, that among a population. 
essentially unwarlike, to which the usual temptations of 
the military career were almost wholly unknown, there 
had been formed a school of skilful and intrepid officers, 
and no small amount of military experience had been ac- 
quired on the part of the people. 

Still, however, it is a marked character of the revolu- 
tionary contest, that its military leaders, as a class, were 
strangers to military ambition. They were mostly like 
the citizen-soldiers of ancient Rome, in her uncorrupted 
days; and like them, in more than one instance, they left 
the plough and the other pursuits of civil life for the 


field. One chief ground on which the American revolu- 
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tion will command the sympathy of ages, is the unsus- 
pected disinterestedness of its military leaders, and the 
patriotic spirit of its armies. Marathon itself sheds no 
glory on the dishonored end of Miltiades and Themisto- 
cles. If the patriots of 75 could have been plausibly 
suspected of selfish motives; if it could have been insin- 
uated with any show of reason, that Washington was 
ambitious of commanding an army, that the Franklins 
and Adamses, the Henrys and the Jeffersons were actu- 
ated by a craving for the honors and emoluments to be 
expected under the new government, I hesitate not to 
say that the taint of selfishness would haye poisoned the 
revolution. It would have stripped it not merely of its 
moral grandeur and beauty, but of its political power. 
But Dr Johnson’s notion, that it might be the purpose 
of the Congress at Philadelphia, «to encircle with a dia- 
dem the brows of Mr Cushing,” scarcely moves a smile. 
Such a suggestion as that Warren, and Putnam, and 
Prescott were carried to the summit of yonder hill by 
the hope of military advancement, or the prospect of the 
spoils of profitable war, would be regarded. less as a cal- 
umny than as an absurdity. No one would stoop to re- 
fute it. It would make as deep an impression on their 
pure fame, as the breath of a summer evening makes 
upon the eternal granite which commemorates their pat- 
riotism. 

If the leaders of the revolution were free from the mil- 
itary passion, not less was this the case with the mass of 
the people. Events had made them familiar with the ef. 
forts, the exposures, and the vicissitudes of war,—and, as 
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I have just observed, large colonial levies were made from 
time to time ;—but the population remained strangers to 
what may be called in this connection the trade of arms. 
In no part of the Anglo-Saxon race was the aversion to 
standing armies in time of peace, a more deeply seated 
idea. It was among the grievances alleged in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. A royal garrison was to the 
eyes of our fathers a visible instrument of oppressive 
- power. Even in the first months of the war, and when 
the safety of America depended, in a great degree, on the 
spirit of the army, there was an active jealousy of mili- 
tary influence. The recent accounts from France, inform 
us that the ballot-box at the elections is sent round to 
the quarters of the immense standing army which garri- 
sons Paris, and it has even happened that a subaltern 
officer, under discipline for insubordination, has been 
sent, by the suffrages of his sympathising comrades, from 
the guard-house to the national assembly. In a contem- 
porary account of the first months of the revolution in 
this country, we read* that a company of the militia, in 
one of the neighboring towns, had gone in’a body to the 
polls, in the summer of °75. They were denied the priv- 
ilege of voting for a member of the house of representa- 
tives, by a resolution of the town, passed on the spot, 
«“#hat no man should be allowed to vote who was in the 
army.” 

“But why do I dwell on these cold generalities? What 
does history record more beautiful than the self-denial of 
Warren, waiving the command of the day, which be- 


* Mrs. Adams’s Letters, vol. I, p. 55. 
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longed to his rank,—renouncing the honor of leading its 
heroic resistance,—accepting nothing but its terrors and 
its fate? What more sublime than Washington’s resigna- 
tion of the dictatorship, (for such it was,) which he had 
acquired alike in the affections of the army and the peo- 
ple? The man who can read the closing scene at An- 
napolis without tears, does not deserve his freedom. The 
diffidence with which Washington accepted that commis- 
sion, which was drawn up this very day seventy-five 
years ago, and the heartfelt joy with which he laid it 
down, will endear him to millions who do not give 
their hearts to mere military fame. They have estab- 
lished a standard of character for the patriotic American 
chieftain. They will be remembered when Trenton and 
Yorktown are forgotten. That sword, sheathed when it 
might have been exchanged for a sceptre, will yet, un- 
seen but victorious, fight the battles of nations strug- 
gling for freedom in other regions and other ages. Yes, 
a character like this is a dispensation of public virtue. 
Already canonized in christendom, the name of Wash- 
ington is penetrating the remotest east. It is affecting 
the public mind in regions the least susceptible of for- 
eign impressions. I have within a few days seen an ex- 
tract from a work on the geography and history of foreign 
‘countries, written by the Lieutenant Governor of the 
province of Fokien, in China, in which the warmest and 
most discriminating praise is bestowed on Washington.* 

In erecting the Bunker Hill Monument, we have en- 


* See the “ Missionary Herald,” published at Boston, the number for June, 1850. 
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tertained no fears, that the final result to which it is con- 
secrated would disappoint the hopes of the world. On 
the contrary, as we look back over the period which has 
elapsed since the eventful day, we find in almost every 
year and in almost every country, some new proof that 
the American revolution may be regarded as the com- 
mencement of a new and better order of things; some 
new development and illustration of the magnitude and 
fruitfulness of the cause to which the men of the 17th of 
June devoted themselves. The success of that cause is 
entitled in all respects to be regarded as a mighty step 
forward in the march of humanity; an all-important por- 
tion of that great plan which regulates the fortunes of 
our race. 

To unfold this plan in all its parts, is beyond our 
power ;—the traces of its existence often wholly escape 
our short-sighted discernment; nor is it probable that 
in any part we sound the depths of its wisdom or beney- 
olence. ‘We can, however, in many important respects, 
follow out the natural, intellectual, and moral continuity 
of the race. Physical descent, language, intellectual con- 
ceptions, and moral sentiments survive the shock of em- 
pires, and the lapse of time. The substance remains, 
though the form is changed ; as the circulating gold of 
Justinian and Cesar, of Alexander and Darius,—coined 
and recoined a hundred times,—still serves the purposes 
of modern society. The image and superscription are al- 
tered, but the metal,—and I am sorry to say too often 
the uses to which it is put,—are the same now, that 
they were two thousand years ago. 
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In this persistent plan of Providence, no one can, I 
think, mistake the traces of a steady improvement of our 
race ; varied by an endless play of vicissitudes,—of ac- 
tion and reaction, of progress and relapse; but with an 
advancement upon the whole toward freedom, truth, and 
happiness. In each great period of the world’s history, 
there seems some dominant principle of action. What 
may have happened in the mighty East, when the buried 
halls of Nimroud were filled with living and active men, 
and the marble pageantry disinterred at Nineveh was a 
part of the gorgeous business of real life; what was 
done for humanity in that mysterious region, from which 
we have borrowed the form of our monument, we shall 
better know, when the patient toils of modern research 
shall have more effectually penetrated the secrets of 
thirty centuries. But in Greece and in Rome, which 
(with the exception of what pertains to our religion) 
make up so much of what we call antiquity, it is impos- 
sible not to perceive that, with all their struggles toward 
a purer civilization, the sword and the sceptre,—military 
power and political control,—governed the world. As 
these passed from region to region and from hand to 
hand, they seemed to carry with them the destinies of 
the human race. The battle of Salamis, the conquests 
of Alexander, the defeat of Pompey,—the Grecian pha- 
lanx and the Roman pike,—settled the fate of mankind. 

Founded upon physical force,—partially enlightened 
by an intellectual culture, which, though exquisitely re- 
fined, took but little hold of the general mind, and, what 
is far more important, was almost wholly destitute of 
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spiritual vitality—the ancient civilization perished at 
length by the agency through which it had grown. 
Force was subdued by force. From the unexplored des- 
erts of northern Europe and Asia, a succession of bar- 
barous tribes was poured down for fifteen hundred years 
on the degenerate south, till the last remnant of the 
ancient world fell before the last irruption of Asiatic 
barbarity, at the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
in the middle of the 15th century. 

Here we may place a distinct epoch in the continuous 
history of our race; the end of the old world and the 
beginning of the new ;—not sharply defined but gradu- 
ally commingling, the former fading away as the latter 
brightens into being. Henceforward, mere physical force 
ceases so much to control the world; and physical power 
itself parts with its character of brute violence, and allies 
itself with arts, with science, with letters, with opinions, 
and morals. While darkness still brooded over medie- 
val Europe, a discovery was made by the rude chemistry 
of the day, (I allude of course to the invention of gun- 
powder) which entirely changed the nature of military 
operations, greatly reduced the sphere of physical force, 
and essentially contributed to put an end to private war, 
one of the chief scourges of the middle ages. Another 
great secret disclosed by experimental science,—the po- 
larity of the magnet,—eventually effected a revolution 
in the commerce of the world. The Turkish conquest, 
though it trampled down the last remnants of learning 
in its native seats, sent out hundreds of learned men’ to 
the west of Europe, and with them the knowledge of 
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the ancient Grecian literature. The invention of Print-, 
ing effected a combination of intellectual and mechanical 
agency, powerful beyond everything the world had yet 
imagined ; and at this most important juncture, Colum- 
bus solved the greatest problem of the physical creation, 
by the discovery of a new world. 

From this time forward, a new influence is at work, 
and new tendencies disclose themselves at home and 
abroad. By the new and powerful agencies to which we 
have alluded, a rapid progress of re-organization goes on 
in Europe. Society is built up from the ruins of the 
dark ages. The family of states is enlarged, laws and 
constitutions acquire a recognized power beyond the will 
of the sovereign; social life ventures out of the walled 
towns as property becomes secure; and in the more ad- 
vanced states of Europe, especially in England, the peo- 
ple begin to be a substantial reality in the political sys- 
tem. This was greatly promoted by the struggles for re- 
ligious freedom. ‘The spirit of the reformation moved 
upon the face of the waters, and light, and order, and 
liberty rose from the political and social chaos. 

But the settlement and colonization of America,—this 
mighty extension of the domain of civilization,—this 
transmission of the culture of the old world to regions 
lying in a state of nature, under the happiest auspices 
for needed reformation and further progress,—was the 
important work to be achieved in the new order of 
things. It would require a space greatly beyond the 
limits of the present occasion, and involve a reference to 


some of the most perplexing questions of civil polity, to 
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sketch even the outlines of the history of the measures 
undertaken to accomplish this end. I will only observe 
that it was attempted by Spain and Portugal on the one 
hand ; by England, and, to a very limited degree, by Hol- 
land and Sweden on the other. The Catholic powers, of 
Latin origin, occupied the southern continent, Mexico, 
and Florida. The Protestantism of the Anglo-Saxon 
states took possession of the North. The former estab- 
lished a vast governmental monopoly of the precious 
metals and the commerce of the East; by the latter the 
work was left to private adventure, feebly protected by 
the state; and, as far as New England is concerned, 
prompted and cheered by a glowing zeal for religious 
liberty. France preceded England in the occupation of 
North America. With one foot at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and the other on the gulf of the St. Law- 
rence, and a line of posts along the lakes, she rendered it 
doubtful for two centuries to whom North America 
would belong, or in what proportions it should be divid- 
ed between the two great schools of European civiliza- 
tion. But England had planted a belt of brave and res- 
olute colonists along the Atlantic coast; no rays of royal 
favor beamed upon the hardy germ; it grew up unpro- 
tected, despised, scarcely heard of in the great world of 
European politics, till it overshadowed the land. As we 
look back, by the lights of experience, on the events of 
our early history, the occupation of the interior of our 
continent by France seems to have served no other pur- 
pose than to bind together the English colonies, in their 
infancy and youth, by a sense of common danger, and 
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the principle of repulsion to a foreign nationality. I 
know not that history affords a more memorable lesson 
than is contained in the fact, that when England con- 
quered the French colonies in America, she did but ex- 
change them for her own. This result, foretold by 
Montcalm himself, received its memorable confirmation 
on the summit of Bunker Hill, when Putnam, and Pres- 
cott, and Pomroy, and Gridley, and Stark, veterans of 
the seven years’ war, showed themselves apt pupils of 
the great school of Anglo-Saxon courage and discipline. 
The men who, led by a spirit of loyalty alone, had fol- 
lowed the British banner to Martinico and Cuba, to 
Louisburg and Quebec, whose blood had stirred at the 
blast of the British trumpet, by the lonely waters of On- 
tario and the silent banks of the St Lawrence, were not 
likely to quail, when they struck for the liberties of their 
country, in the bosom of home; at this grand altar, 
which rose up in the very heart of New England; in 
the presence of the anxious thousands of kindred spec- 
‘tators, who looked on from every eminence in the neigh- 
borhood. ‘The battery on Copp’s Hill did not terrify 
them ; it was planted over the graves of four generations 
of an indomitable and patriotic ancestry. As General 
Gage stood upon the summit of that hill on the morning 
of the 17th, surveying the redoubt through his glass, he 
pointed to Prescott, who, to encourage his men, was 
moving about on the top of the glacis, under the fire of 
the ships of war and the batteries, and he inquired of 
Col. Willard, one of his council, who stood near him, 
who it was? ‘Willard replied that it was his brother-in- 
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law, Col. Prescott. “Will he fight?” asked the Gov- 
ernor. “Yes, sir,” said Willard, “to the last drop of his 
blood; but I cannot answer for his men.” ‘The men, 
however, in the course of the day answered for them- 
‘selves. 

And who will deny that the cause in which they per- 
illed, and some of them sacrificed, their lives—the great 
cause of the American revolution, was worthy of its 
cost,—“the most important event perhaps,” says Lord 
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Brougham,* “in the history of our species ;” a mighty 
drama in human affairs ? 

I. The first great act of this drama was the struggle 
for constitutional rights, carried on almost from the set- 
tlement of the country. The several colonies complained 
of grievances, some general and some local, some im- 
portant and some trifling, almost from their origin. 
These grievances were partly inherent in the nature of 
colonial government, partly owing to the mistaken policy 
of times and of men.t How far it would have been pos- 
sible, by wise and conciliatory counsels and measures, to 
preserve the bond unbroken, is a curious question in po- 
litical history. The experience of Europe in all ages 
has led to the conclusion, that monarchical government 


* Political Philosophy, Vol. III, p. 329. 


tI have, in a recent speech at Concord, on the 19th of April, referred to the opinion late- 
ly expressed by Lord John Russell, (an opinion which does equal credit to his discernment 
and candor,) that the policy, on the part of the British ministry, which caused the revolution, 
“was a series of repeated errors and blunders.” I have, within a few days, seen in an in- 
teresting volume, containing “Sketches of the lives of Lords Stowell and Eldon, by Mr 
William E. Surtees?” a letter from Lord Eldon, then Mr Scott, written in 1782, in which he 
uses the following language, which from him may be considered quite worthy of note ;—“TI 
own I cannot bring my proud heart down to yield Gibraltar, nor is absolute American Inde- 
pendence a bit more agreeable to my ears and feelings, than absolute unconditional Ameri- 
can submission was.”—Shketches, &c. p. 82. 
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cannot be sustained without a gradation of orders in the 
state. Such a gradation is entirely inconsistent with the 
condition of society in colonial settlements, carrying from 
the mother country all the general principles of constitu- 
tional government. It belongs to the conception of aris- 
tocratical institutions to cluster round a court. The at- 
tempt which was made to introduce a distinction of or- 
ders into South Carolina, by the strange constitution 
drawn up by Locke,—a sincere friend of liberty,—is a 
melancholy illustration of the difference between: practi- 
cal statesmanship and theoretical philosophy. The ardu- 
ous work of settling a remote wilderness,—of planting 
human families in these world-wide spaces,—can proceed 
upon no basis but that of Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity ; for we must not be deterred by any abuses, an- 
cient or modern, from the use of these noble words. 
Perverted as they have been, they draw their true mean- 
ing from the sacred depths of our common nature. Our 
fathers wrested them, in a right acceptation, from an op- 
pressive government, and we must not allow the guillo- 
tines or barricades of earlier or later days to dishearten 
us from their assertion. What Warren and Prescott 
won for us on Bunker Hill, we must not sacrifice to any 
of the monsters either of anarchy or despotism, which 
have brought reproach upon the name of liberty,—to 
Robespierre or Ledru Rollin; to the real authentic Na- 
poleon or to the shadow of a shade, which is attempting 
to play emperor under the cover of his mighty name. 

It remains a political problem, of which the next hun- 


dred years will probably furnish the solution, whether it 
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is possible, beyond a certain point, to retain a distant co- 
lonial dependency. The experiment is now making in 
the English colonies on the broadest scale. The griev- 
ances which brought on the American revolution have 
long since been redressed ; all thought of colonial taxa- 
tion, in aid of the revenues of the mother country, has 
been abandoned ; to the colonies, whose social condition 
is supposed to be sufficiently mature, responsible govern- 
ments have been granted, administered on the principle 
of entire non-interference on the part of the crown, ex- 
cept in matters which affect the interest of the whole 
empire ; and within the past year, by the repeal of the 
navigation act, the last pillar of the ancient system has 
been thrown down and the commerce of the world open- 
ed on equal terms to the colonies. Whether these liber- 
al concessions will be found to give permanence to what 
remains of the colonial system, or whether the much that 
has been yielded will create a necessity for the abandon- 
ment of the little that is retained, are mysteries of state 
which this is not the time nor the place to attempt to 
discuss. 

The navigation act, which confined the commerce of 
the colonies to the mother country, never effectually 
executed, though always peremptorily asserted, was a 
standing colonial grievance, and not the less severely 
felt because the right of parliament to enforce it was 
conceded. In the infancy of the colonies it was com- 
paratively of little consequence, but, as they grew in 
numbers and wealth, and in aptitude for commerce, 
it was an unayowed source of abiding irritation. In 
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like manner, the inhibition of manufacturing industry 
began to be felt in the middle of the last century as an 
intolerable grievance. These were causes of discontent 
supposed to be fairly incident to a state of colonial de- 
pendence, but they were not the less efficient in prepar- 
ing the public mind to kindle at the first suggestion of 
internal taxation. This was resisted at the outset, as a 
violation of the first principles of civil liberty; an in- 
fringement of the rights of which those who were 
entitled to the benefits of the British constitution could 
as little divest themselves, as they could be deprived by 
the authority of Parliament. It was said of James II, 
by a brother monarch, that he sacrificed three kingdoms 
for a mass. The ministry who undertook to raise a 
revenue in America sacrificed a continent for three pence 
a pound on a few chests of tea. It was that paltry tax 
which piled upon each other the mighty blocks of yon- 
der monument and planted that flag on the headlands 
of California. Mysterious chain of events! which binds 
causes to their effects after ages of conflict and endur- 
ance; which links the 21st of December, 1620, with 
the 17th June, 1775, and makes the ice-clad rock of 
Plymouth but a stepping-stone to the flaming glories of 
Bunker Hill. When I compare the feeble beginnings 
of American liberty, the sufferings of the pilgrims, the 
political restraints of the colonies,—the humble weak- 
ness of a few despised plantations, dotting the Atlantic 
coast of the continent,—with the vast domain which 
has been brought within the realm of civilization,—the 
abounding resourcés of this great confederacy of states,— 
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T can liken it to nothing but our, mighty Missouri, 
which, springing in a silver thread from the melting side 
of some arctic glacier, where the wild hunter catches it 
in the hollow of his hand to slake his thirst, winds 
along through open wastes and trackless prairies, widen- 
ing and deepening on the way; descends to the region 
of civilized man, dividing territories and states; and hay- 
ing gathered up the bounties of nature and the fruits of 
man’s toil from half a continent, pours at last into one 
of the great gulfs of the ocean with a volume of water 
scarcely less than its own. 

II. The struggle for constitutional freedom was, as I 
have stated, the first great act of the revolutionary 
drama. Beyond this, the distinct purpose of those who 
gave the impulse to the public mind does not appear to 
have proceeded. The possible results of the struggle 
must, of course, have presented themselves to ardent 
minds; but a strong sentiment of loyalty still bound 
the people to the mother country. It was the land of 
their fathers; a living nerve connected every portion of 
the colonies with their transatlantic home (as they fondly 
called it ;) family names, and kindred ties, and the mys- 
terious sympathy of a common language still exercised 
a controlling influence. The political life of the colo- 
nies had been principally developed in the border war- 
fare with the possessions of France, the hereditary enemy 
(as she was regarded) of the Protestant faith and the 
British name. This feeling was so strong throughout the 
British colonies, that Arnold assigned, as a justification for 
his treason, that Congress had formed an alliance with 
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France. In 1774 a letter was addressed by Washington, 
then a member of the Congress at Philadelphia, to a 
British officer in Boston, with whom he had served in a 
former war, in which Washington says, “I think I can 
announce it as a fact, that it is not the wish nor the 
interest of the government of Massachusetts, nor of any 
other government upon this continent, separately or col- 
lectively, to set up for independence; but this you may 
rely upon, that none of them will ever submit to the 
loss of those valuable rights and privileges which are 
essential to the inhabitants of every free state, and with- 
out which life, liberty, and property, are rendered totally 
insecure.” The address to the king, which was adopted 
a short time after this letter was written, contains the 
most earnest protestations of loyalty; and after setting 
forth in strong language the grievances of the colonies, 
it adds, “ these sentiments are extorted from hearts that 
would much more willingly bleed in your majesty’s 
service.” * 

But the fullness of time was come. Although the 
magnitude of the impending crisis was fully appreciated 
on neither side, the colonies had reached a stage in their 
progress in which they were ripe for self-government. 
A continent was trembling on the verge of revolt, and 
the experience of the past yielded no instruction how it 
should be retained in its allegiance. Columbus had 
given a new world to Castile and Leon; but no Colum- 
bus had taught how a new world, mature for indepen- 


* Washington’s Works, Vol. II, p. 401. Journal of the Continental Congress, Vol. 1, 
p. 66. ~ 
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dence, could be retained in subjection, to the old. The 
whole mind and heart of the colonies had been aroused ; 
the demand for the redress of grievances had come up 
from every town, and village, and hamlet. It was then 
found, if it had been before doubtful, that the great 
social, moral, and political world has its laws of pro- 
gress as unerring as those of physical nature. A great 
constitutional season had opened:on America. Incipiunt 
magni procedere menses. ‘The liberties of the people 
were budding and bursting into life and beauty, under 
the same providential influence which paints the fields 
with verdure, and which clothes the garden and the 
forest with the honors of spring. And not less pre- 
sumptuous and hopeless were the attempt, on the part 
of man, to strike a chill throughout the universal vege- 
table kingdom, which should arrest this vernal renova- 
tion and wrap the promise of June in the shroud of 
January, than to subdue the instinct of freedom which 
had begun to warm and move the great heart of the 
country. The colonial winter is past; the rain is over 
and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come; and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in the land. 

But unlike the gentle influences of inanimate nature, 
the great movements in political affairs seem by a law of 
our fallen humanity to require, for the assurance of their 
purity, the stern test of bloody conflict. It seems to. be 
necessary, in order to chasten the license of innovation, 
and to prevent society from being convulsed on light 
grounds, that the rupture of the bonds which unite 
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states together should not be effected without the keen- 
est sufferings to the whole body politic. American inde- 
pendence must have its baptism of fire and of blood, 
and the summit of Bunker Hill was the great altar of 
sacrifice. The solemn appeal to arms had been made on 
the 19th of April; the entire population of the country 
had ratified the call and sent its chosen to the field; 
and on the day we celebrate, three quarters of a century 
ago, it was proved, by the steadiness and courage of the 
citizen soldiers of America, in open battle, that the 
cause of the country was safe. A twelvemonth was yet 
to elapse before the final declaration was made; but the 
independence of the United States was as effectually 
asserted on the seventeenth of June, 1775, as on the 
fourth of July, 1776. It was no more certain on the 
third of September, 1783, when the definitive treaty of 
peace was signed and sealed at Paris, by Adams, Frank- 
lin and Jay, than it was when Warren sealed it with his 
blood eight years before. 

_ It would require a volume to set forth all the conse- 
quences to America and the world, which have resulted 
from the establishment of our independence; which have 
already resulted from that event; and who shall presume 
to break the seals of the volume of the future? This mo- 
mentous step gave us at once a position in the family of 
nations. It raised the colonial quarrel into a contro- 
versy of states, to be carried on before the great tribunal 
of the public opinion of the world. The sharp encounter 
of wits with provincial governors is over; the keen dis- 
cussion of parliamentary right has gone by. No more 
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black letter volumes to be anxiously turned; no more 
musty parchments to be unrolled; no more American 
privileges to be spelled out of Norman French, in the 
statutes of the Edwards and Henries. The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life. The question at issue is now 
to be decided by open public war, in the face of man- 
kind, with the law of nations to prescribe the rules of 
the contest:—that mighty code, which nature enacts, 
and reason expounds, and God sanctions; which binds 
great empires and protects the humblest individual ; 
which rules the rulers of the earth, and alone of all the 
rulers extends its jurisdiction over the common sea; 
which watches over the peaceful mariner on the lonely 
deep; which chases the pirate and the marauder to the 
farthest bounds of the ocean; which, in a good cause, 
marches with twelve legions of angels to the rescue of 
the weak; and hangs up the unrighteous conqueror, at 
the head of his hosts, on the gibbet of public execration, 
before the civilized world. 

With this great tribunal, before which republics and 
kings are of equal worth, the Congress of Philadelphia 
lodged its appeal of independence. A pause of ominous 
expectation succeeds in the great political world of Eu- 
rope. The leading governments, vigilant for the balance 
of power, which had been disturbed by the transfer of 
the American colonies of France to England, await anx- 
iously the indications of a firm basis of resistance on the 
part of the revolted states. The dignity and wisdom of 
the American Congress, the fortitude of the army, the 
spirit of the people, and, as embodying and representing 
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all, the transcendent character of Washington, furnished 
the needed assurance of the solidity of the cause; and 
the world is soon astonished by the spectacle of the old- 
est monarchy of Europe in alliance with the family of 
infant states. The fleets and armies of France, led by 
the flower of her young men,—and foremost by our own 
Lafayette,—are enlisted in the mighty struggle. The 
North of Europe takes her haughty stand on the armed 
neutrality ; and even Spain, mistress herself of a colonial 
empire in America, twice as large as that of Great Brit- 
ain, is driven by the irresistible force of circumstances to 
take a part in the contest, and to teach a lesson of revo- 
lution to her own dependencies, destined in one more 
generation to be put in practice, from California to Cape 
Horn. 

III. The assertion of Independence, practically by 
engaging in open war with the parent country, and 
avowedly by the great declaration of 1776, left the colo- 
nies without a government, either as individuals or as 
a confederacy. The third great step in the revolution 
was accordingly the establishment of a republican gov- 
ernment in each of the colonies; and never, I suppose, 
in the history of the world, was an event of so much im- 
portance brought about, with such an entire absence of 
all the usual appliances of policy or force. There is 
abundant proof, that the most advanced leaders of the 
patriotic cause, had, as late as the spring of 1775, scarce- 
ly turned their thoughts to the subject of instituting a 
new government. They were the unselfish agents of a 
spontaneous change ¥ not the skilful achievers of a suc- 
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cessful project. As late as the 16th, of May, 1775, the 
Provincial Convention of this State addressed a letter to 
the Continental Congress, requesting “ explicit advice re- 
specting the taking up and exercising the powers of civil 
government ;” and Congress, in a few days, replied by a 
resolution, that “in order to conform as near as may be to 
the spirit and substance of the charter, it be recommended 
to the Provincial Convention, to write letters to the inhab- 
itants of the several places, which are entitled to repre- 
sentatives in assembly, requesting them to choose such 
representatives, and that the assembly, when chosen, do 
elect councillors; and that such assembly or council ex- 
ercise the powers of government, until a governor of his 
majesty’s appointment will consent to govern the colony 
according to its charter.”* 

There was, however, in the way of organizing the new 
government, but little to change. The broad basis of 
equality existed, and the colonies had been governed. 
from the first by assemblies, chosen by the people. There 
were no privileged orders to be subverted; and little re- 
mained to be done, but to extend the principle of election 
to the chief executive officer, who had heretofore been 
appointed by the crown. However important the revolu- 
tion in other respects,—and certainly no change in human 
affairs more important ever took place,—there was no 
convulsion in society, no revolution in those institutions 
which make up the aggregate of social and political ex- 
istence. The schools, the town-meetings, the militia, the 
churches, were all organized on the principles of prac- 
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tical republicanism, and contributed most materially, as 
has been justly stated by the elder President Adams, to 
the great result. Still more efficacious than institutions, 
the same simple manners, the same frugal habits,—the 
same home virtues, which existed in 11775, remained un- 
changed in 1783; and were equally appropriate to colo- 
nial life and to political independence. The same unter- 
rified spirit of liberty, which stood the ordeal of the war, 
had existed from the settlement of the country. 

These circumstances will account for the ease with 
which, all things considered, the new republican govern- 
ments were established, and which is one of the most 
striking novelties in the march of revolution. "When we 
follow the train of events in Europe, from the year 1789 
to the present day, we are ready to think that the task 
of reconstituting a state on liberal principles,—I might 
say on any principles,—is the most arduous and hopeless 
which can be undertaken by man. We there behold a 
great and enlightened people,—among the most refined 
of modern states,—boasting among her sons a large num- 
ber of the leading minds of the age,—engaged for two 
generations in the work of reforming the government,— 
subverting this year the constitution of the last, passing 
from monarchy to republicanism, from the wildest an- 
archy to the sternest military despotism, scourged and 
betrayed by each new dictator, tribune, and demagogue, 
and plunging, with fatal recklessness, from experiment to 
experiment of bloodshed and ruin. 

In the establishment of the American republics, on 
the other hand, we witness the grave and quiet action of 
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the wisdom and patriotism of the country. It did not 
enter into the imaginations of the men of our heroic 
age, that constitutions of governments were to be settled 
on the blazing crest of a barricade, or promulgated 
from the mouth of cannons, spouting grape-shot in the 
crowded streets of a capital. Without conflict, scarcely 
with the ordinary heats of debate, within the closed 
doors of a congress of prudent men, a solemn declara- 
tion announces the independence of the colonies. After 
a year or two passed under their ancient charters, with a 
temporary organization of the executive power, to fill 
the chasm created by the withdrawal of the royal author- 
ity, regular constitutions of republican governments are 
successively formed in the different States, which have 
not only subsisted, without material modification, to the 
present time, but have served as models for the constitu- 
tion of the General Government, and for seventeen or 
eighteen new States which have been successively added 
to the confederacy. It was the characteristic expression 
of one who had a right to speak upon the subject, for he 
was soon called to reduce his theory to practice, (the 
elder President Adams,) in a letter written in November, 
1775,* after recounting the steps by which a new gov- 
ernment might be established, that “in this way a single 
month is sufficient, without convulsion or animosity, to 
accomplish a total revolution.” 

What a contrast with the history of Europe, from 
the very year in which our federal constitution was 

*For the whole of this remarkable letter, addressed by John Adams to Richard Henry 


Lee, 15th November, 1775, and now in the State Paper Office, in London, see Sparks’s 
Washington, vol. II, p. 501. 
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adopted, (1789) to the present day! Of France and 
Frenchmen I never wish to speak but with respect and 
tenderness. For revolutionary services we owe them a 
debt of gratitude not soon to be repaid. Among the hu- 
man agencies by which our liberties were. established, 
the French alliance holds no second place; as Lafayette 
held no second place in the heart of Washington. But 
so often as I take up a volume of the history of their 
revolution, of the works, for instance, of Thiers or La- 
martine, works by no means intended to paint in dark 
colors the men or deeds which they describe, I rise from 
the perusal with overwhelming sadness. After sickening 
over the horrors of that dreadful period,—the butchery, 
I do not say, of kings and queens,—but of grey-haired 
men, of women, of priests; the atrocities of the human 
tigers who prayed on the life-blood of France, and dared 
to invoke the sacred name of republican liberty as the 
cover of their abominations, I am fain to turn for relief 
to the pages of our own revolutionary history; to gather 
renewed hope for constitutional freedom from, the writ- 
ings of Madison, Hamilton, and Jay; new lessons of true 
patriotism from the story of Warren, of Putnam, and 
Prescott; new faith in humanity (for that is what we 
most want) from the spotless career of Washington. I 
make the transition with feelings like those which one 
experiences, when, after wandering for hours through 


the dark, dripping, narrow passages of a dismal mine,— 
deafened with the clank of enginery and the roar of sub- 
terranean waters, oppressed with the grave-like heavi- 
ness and chill of thé air, choked with sulphurous vapors, 
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and groping your way in continual danger of an explo- 
sion which will bury you beneath a mountain mass of 
ruin,—you come up at last to the open, blessed sky, 
tread beneath you the safe and solid ground, feel in ev- 
ery limb the genial warmth of the sun, listen to the 
cheerful notes of birds, and breathe an atmosphere 
loaded with all the fragrance of June. 

IV. But neither the remedy of political grievances, 
nor the assertion of national independence, nor the es- 
tablishment of republican government, was the fulfilment 
of the destiny of the American revolution. A higher ob- 
ject, still less premeditated than a separation from the 
mother country, but resulting from deeper causes and in- 
volving more important interests, remained to be accom- 
plished. Before the revolution, the colonies formed a 
group of republics mutually independent, bound to each 
other by no constitutional ties, often acting together by 
the force of circumstances, but without any general prin- 
ciple of political cohesion. . Numerous points of similar- 
ity existed, and a common allegiance to the crown and 
subjection to parliament, gave a show of unity to the col- 
onies as a whole; but when this bond of connection was 
severed by the Declaration of Independence, the thirteen 
colonies stood before the world, with a strong vocation 
indeed to union, but, as far as constitutional obligations 
were concerned, in the attitude of thirteen independent 
States. 

Here was the truly critical point in our history, the 
point from which the path of progress, (like that which 
lay before the young Hercules,) branched off in a two- 
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fold direction, leading on the one hand to union, growth, 
prosperity, and power, and on the other to discord, civil 
war, and despotism. The happy fortune of the infant re- 
publics decided their choice. In the commencement of 
the parliamentary contest, as far back as 1765, when 
nothing was thought of but an earnest denial of the 
right to tax America, it was the obvious dictate of pru- 
dence to unite in a concerted appeal to the justice of 
parliament. As the struggle advanced, a common in- 
terest and common danger produced a common feeling 
throughout the continent, and led to the formation of 
committees of correspondence. The Congress which met 
at Philadelphia, in 1774, was the spontaneous embodi- 
ment of that irresistible public sentiment which demand- 
eda confederacy. It was a union unconsciously formed. 
It sprang from the historical conditions of the past, and 
the imperious necessities of the present. It was the law 
of our political existence. Subsequent compacts or stat- 
utes might regulate and define, but some sort of a con- 
federation was a constitutional necessity. 

Am I asked why it was sot what created this neces- 
sity? I will not rest in lower causes, though these are 
obvious enough. The necessity of a union was estab- 
lished by the same law of our nature, or rather of the 
Author of our nature, which sets the solitary in families, 
and has melted families into clans, and clans into states ; 
which binds the particles of matter together ; which sus- 
pends a planet in the sky, or hangs a dew-drop upon a 
rose-leaf. Our feeble powers of analysis cannot in either 
case fully unfold the principles by which it operates, and 
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in every thing that involves the agency of moral beings, 
their choice becomes a portion of the law. But, that the 
group of colonies, planted side by side on the shores of 
the American continent, speaking the same language, 
subject to the same government, belonging to the same 
national stock, and reared in the same circumstances of 
national fortune, should, in asserting by a joint act their 
independence of the mother country, enter into a consti- 
tutional union with each other, was at least as certain, 
as that they were destined to a career of prosperity. 
Such a union was the obvious condition of mutually ben- 
eficial intercourse, of domestic harmony, and a respecta- 
ble position before the world. Or, if anarchy, civil war, 
and the ultimate extinction of free government were to be 
their doom, the want of union was as obviously the first 
step towards its accomplishment. Union was the first 
condition of success in the revolutionary struggle; it was 
the United States that declared their independence; the 
United States whose independence was acknowledged by 
the treaty of 1783. After an unsatisfactory experiment 
of the old confederation, it was the people of the United 
States by whom, for the purpose of forming “a more per- 
fect union,” the present constitution was adopted. 

It would be an unprofitable consumption of time to 
attempt to point out the innumerable ways in which the 
Union has auspiciously influenced the destinies of the 
country. Could any doubt arise on this point, it ought 
to be removed by a glance at the disastrous effects of 
discord among the republics of ancient Greece; among 
the Italian cities in the middle ages, or even at the 
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present day, when we behold that lovely region, once 
the garden of Europe and the mistress of the world, by 
the sole want of a comprehensive nationality lying at 
the mercy of foreign foes, and, what is worse, of foreign 
friends; or at more than one of the groups of states 
which have been carved out of the colonial dominions 
of Spain, in the southern portions of this continent. 
These are all so many warning examples of the disas- 
trous effects of a want of union among kindred states ; 
like discordant brothers in danger of being led into 
fiercer warfare by those very circumstances of common 
language and origin, which, under a well adjusted cen- 
tral power, would-form the natural cement of the union. 

It was the great happiness of the American people, 
that they followed the counsels of their patriotic and 
thoughtful leaders. In the midst of a wholesome jeal- 
ousy in favor of local rights, (which they carefully 
secured,) and in opposition to some strong centrifugal 
tendencies, they had the discernment to perceive the 
advantages of a common bond, and followed with steadi- 
ness that line of policy which gave us our constitution. 
Nor have the conditions of our well-being, as it seems 
to me, been at all changed in the course of seventy-five 
years. What was matter of prospective prudence on 
the morning of the Revolution is matter of experienced 
wisdom now. The same patriotic instinct, (if I may 


adhere to that language,) which brought the men of 


Massachusetts and Connecticut, of New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, side by side, to the summit of Bunker 
Hill, and mingled their blood on that day, has, at every 
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subsequent period of our national éxistence, cried out 
not less loudly for the preservation of the Union. 

There is one view of this subject of so much impor- 
tance that I cannot forbear to present it more particu- 
larly to your consideration. Among the great ideas of 
the age we are authorized in reckoning a growing senti- 
ment in favor of peace. An impression is unquestiona- 
bly gaining strength in the world, that public war is no 
less reproachful to our Christian civilization, than the 
private wars of the feudal chiefs in the middle ages. 
The hope of adjusting national controversies by some 
system of friendly arbitration,—a hope which philan- 
thropic minds have distrustfully cherished in other “pe- 
riods,—has of late been openly avowed by men of a more 
practical class, by men conversant with the policy of the 
world and fresh from its struggles. The last year wit- 
nessed the assembling of a peace convention, of a very 
imposing character, at Paris; a similar one is about to 
be held at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Delegates from this 
country are on the way to join it. A congress of na- 
tions begins to be regarded as a practicable measure, 
Statesmen, and orators, and philanthropists, are flatter- 
ing themselves that the countries of Europe, which have 
existed as independent sovereignties for a thousand years, 
and have never united in one movement since the cru- 
sades, may be brought into some community of action 
for this end. They are calling conventions and digest- 
ing projects, by which governments the most: diverse, 
empires, kingdoms and republics,—inhabited by different 
races of men,—tribes of Sclayonian, Teutonic, Latin 
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and mixed descent,—speaking different languages, be- 
lieving different creeds,—Greeks, Catholics and Protes- 
tants,—men who are scarcely willing to live on the same 
earth with each other, or go to the same heaven, can yet 
be made to agree in some great plan of common umpi- 
rage. If, while these sanguine projects are pursued,— 
while we are thinking it worth while to compass sea 
and land in the expectation of bringing these jarring 
nationalities into some kind of union, in order to put a 
stop to war; if, I say, at this juncture, the people of 
these thirty United States, most of which are of the 
average size of a European kingdom,—destined, if they 
remain a century longer at peace with each other, to 
equal in numbers the entire population of Europe,— 
states which, drawn together by a general identity of 
descent, language, and faith, have not so much formed as 
grown up into a national confederation ;—possessing in 
its central legislature, executive, and judiciary, an effi- 
cient tribunal for the arbitration and decision of public 
controversies ; an actual peace congress, clothed with 
all the powers of a common constitution and law, and 
with a jurisdiction extending to the individual citizen, 
(which this projected congress of nations does not even 
hope to exercise,) if, while they grasp at this shadow of 
a congress of nations, the people of these states let go 
of,—nay, break up and scatter to the winds,—this’ sub- 
stantial union, this real peace congress, which for sixty 
years has kept the country, with all its conflicting ele- 
ments, in a state of prosperity never before equalled in 
the world,—the admiration and the envy of mankind;— 
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they will commit a folly for which» the language we 
speak has no name; against which if we, rational beings, 
should fail to protest, the dumb stones of yonder monu- 
ment would immediately cry out in condemnation. 


Friends and fellow-citizens; we live at an eventful 
period. Mighty changes in human affairs are of daily 
occurrence, at home and abroad. In Europe, the strong- 
est governments are shaken; the pillars of tradition, 
rooted in the depths of antiquity, are heaved from their 
basis ; and that fearful war of opinion, so long foretold, 
is raging, with various fortune, from Lisbon to Arch- 
angel. Have you not noticed that in the midst of the 
perplexity and dismay,—of the visions and the hopes,— 
of the crisis, the thoughts of men have been turned more 
and more to what has passed and what is passing in 
America? They are looking anxiously to us for lessons 
of practical freedom,—for the solution of that great mys- 
tery of state, that the strongest government is that 
which, with the least array of force, is deepest seated in 
the welfare and affections of the people. The friends 
of republican government in France, taunted with the 
impossibility of making such a government efficient and 
respectable, point to our example as the sufficient an- 
swer. Austria, breaking down beneath the burden of 
her warring races, offers them too late a federal consti- 
tution modelled on our own; and even in England, from 
which the original elements of our free institutions were 
derived, scarce a debate arises in Parliament, on an im- 


portant question, without reference to the experience of 
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the United States. The constitutional worship of man- 
kind is reversed; they turn their faces to the West. 
Happy for them, happy for us, should they behold 
nought in this country to disappoint the hopes of pro- 
gress, to discourage the friends of freedom, to strengthen 
the arm of the oppressor ; and may God grant that those 
who look to us for guidance and encouragement, may 
be able to transplant the germs of constitutional liberty 
to the ancient gardens of the earth, that the clouds 
which now darken the horizon of Europe may clear 
away, and. the long-deferred hopes of the friends of free- 
dom be fulfilled ! ; 

But chiefly let us trust that the principles of our 
fathers may more and more prevail throughout our be- 
loved country. We have erected a noble monument to 
their memory, but we shall not have performed all our 
duty, unless we catch ourselves some portion of their 
spirit. Oh, that the contemplation of their bright ex- 
ample and pure fame might elevate our minds above the 
selfish passions, the fierce contentions, and the dark 
forebodings of the day! We need the spirit of "15 to 
guide us safely amidst the dizzy activities of the times. 
While our own numbers are increasing in an unexam- 
pled ratio, Europe is pouring in upon us her hundreds 
of thousands annually, and new regions are added. to 
our domain, which we are obliged to count by degrees 
of latitude and longitude. In the meantime the most 
wonderful discoveries of art and the most mysterious 
powers of nature, combine to give an almost fearful in- 
crease to the intefisity of our existence. Machines of 
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unexampled complication and ingenuity have been ap- 
plied to the whole range of human industry. We rush 
across the land and the sea by steam; we correspond 
by magnetism; we paint by the solar ray; we count the 
beats of the electric-clock at the distance of a thousand 
miles; we do all but annihilate time and distance ; and 
amidst all the new agencies of communication and ac- 
tion,—the omnipotent press,—the great engine of mod- 
ern progress, not superseded or impaired, but gathering 
new power from all the arts, is daily clothing itself 
with louder thunders. 

While we contemplate with admiration,—almost with 
awe,—the mighty influences which surround us, and 
which demand our codperation and our guidance, let 
our hearts overflow with gratitude to the patriots who 
have handed down to us this great inheritance. Let us 
strive to furnish ourselves, from the storehouse of their 
example, with the principles and virtues which will 
strengthen us for the performance of an honored part 
on this illustrious stage. Let pure patriotism add its 
bond to the bars of iron which are binding the conti- 
nent together ; and as intelligence shoots with the elec- 
tric spark from ocean to ocean, let public spirit and love 
of country catch from heart to heart. 
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CELEBRATION 


OF THE 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE . 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL.* 


Tuer sun rose on this morning in all his splendor, betokening fair 
weather, and the morning promise was fully realized, for a more 
bright and lovely day could not have been desired. It was moder- 
ately cool, notwithstanding the dazzling rays of the sun. The day, 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, and the 
quarter-centennial anniversary of the laying of the corner stone of the 
Monument, was celebrated in Charlestown yesterday, under the joint 
arrangement of the city authorities of that city and the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association. The morning was ushered in, in the old time- | 
honored custom, with the ringing of bells, and the firing of a national 
salute by the Charlestown Artillery Company. At an early hour, the 
strangers began to flock into the city, from all directions, and the 
streets in the vicinity of the Square and the Navy Yard, were soon 
filled with streams of human beings, men, women, and children, pre- 
senting a most interesting picture of human life. The American flag 
was to be seen displayed in all directions, on the land and among the 
shipping. 

About nine o’clock, the military corps, firemen, and societies, which 
intended to join in the procession, began to muster, and repair to the 
various streets diverging from the Square, to form according to the 
arrangements previously made. 

At ten o’clock, His Excellency Governor Briggs, attended by his 
civil and military suites, and escorted by the Boston Independent Ca- 
dets, under Colonel Amory, arrived, and proceeded to the City Hall, 


* This account has been compiled principally from the Boston Atlas, the Boston-Post,.and 
the Bunker Hill Aurora, 


where he was received by the Hon. G. Washington Warren, mayor, 


and president of the day. 


The procession was formed under the direction of the proper offi- 


cers, viz:— 


Colonel Isaac H. Wricut, Chief Marshal. 


Josern H. Buckinenam, 
Moses G. Coss, 


MARSHALS. 


Georce 8. Apams, 
Epwarp Hersey, Jr., 
J. V. FLetcuer, 
N. Cuarin, 

W. G. WuEILDon, 
Henry Hay, . 

F. H. Joy, — 

J. C. Currer, 

J. R. Bugsex, . 
Cuar.Les Heatu, 
Warren P. Tyter, 
Cuartes A. Smira, 
James Foge, 

J. Seabury, 
GiLBErt NIcHOLS, 


J. M. Waieur. 
J. F. SKINNER. 


JorHam Barry, Jr., 
Ricuarp Nicuots, 

J. P. Gitson, 

Henry NEweELL, 

A.W. Hovey, 

Joserxu J. WHITING, 

J. S. Keyes, 

Tuomas TitEston, Jr., 


P. Ams, Jr., 


S. P. Coturins, 
ZAccHEUS Rogers, 
Ase STowELL, Jr., 
J. C. Tuomas, 
Cuartes A. BARKER, 
G. P. ALBEE. 


The military escort was formed under the direction of Maj. Gen. 
B. F. Edmands, by Lieut. Col. Francis Boyd, of his staff, in Union 
street, and the command assigned to Colonel Joseph Andrews, About 
twelve o’clock, the procession moved from the Square, through Bow, 
Washington, Union, and Main to Eden street; counter-marching 
thence to Sullivan, proceeding through Sullivan and High streets, 
around Monument and Winthrop squares, through Winthrop, Main, 
and Water streets, to the lower Ship House in the U.S. Navy Yard, 


in the following order :-— 


ESCORT. 
Col. Josepx AnpREws, of Salem, commanding the Escort, 


A Battalion of Artillery, commanded by Lieut. Col. Cowp1n :-— 
Boston Artillery, Capt. Bullock, 
Roxbury Artillery, Capt. Webber, 
Columbian Artillery, Capt. Thompson, 
Charlestown Artillery, Capt. Bartlett. 
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A Battalion of Light Infantry, commanded by Maj. Hotsroox, 
viz. : 
Boston Light Guard, Capt. Clark, 
Salem Light Infantry, Lieut. Rogers, 
Pulaski Guards, Capt: Wright, 
Mechanic Phalanx, of Woburn, Capt. Winn, 
Boston Independent Fusileers, Capt. Snow. 


Then followed Colonel Isaac H. Wright, with his aids, mounted; the 
orator, Hon. Edward Everett, Rev. George E. Ellis, of Charlestown, 
the chaplain, and G. Washington Warren, Esq., the mayor of the city 
of Charlestown, in an open carriage ; the members of the city govern- 
ment of Charlestown, and officers of the Bunker Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation. This composed the first division. The second division was 
as follows:—The divisionary corps of Independent Cadets ; General 
Chandler, the sheriff of Middlesex; His Excellency Governor Briggs 
and suite; members of the Executive Council, Senate, and House of 
Representatives, preceded by Benjamin Stevens, Esq., the worthy ser- 
geant-at-arms of this state ; Maj. Gen. Edmands and staff; Brig. Gen. 
Samuel Andrews and staff; Chief Justice Shaw, Associate Justice 
Dewey, Sheriff Eveleth, of Suffolk, and others in carriages, the last 
of which was an open one, containing Samuel C. Smith, of South 
Middleborough, a revolutionary soldier, 91 years of age, who served 
in the war in the company under Capt. Olney, of Rhode Island, with a 
detachment of the “Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company,” 
serving as a guard on both sides, under the command of Majors Park 
and Edwards. The rear of this division comprised members of vari- 
ous city and town governments, and others. The third division was 
composed of the Fire Department of Charlestown, and Washington, 
No. 2, of Chelsea. The companies were, Hancock, No. 1, Bunker 
Hill, No. 2, Howard, No. 3, City Hose, No. 1, Howard Hook and 
Ladder, Warren, No. 4, Washington, No. 5, and Franklin, No. 7; 
each had their “tub” with them, gaily decked with flowers and bun- 
ting. The fourth division embraced the Howard Lodge, No. 22, Bun- 
ker Hill Lodge, No. 14, and Bunker Hill Encampment, No. 5, of I. 
O. of O. F., in-full regalia ; Prince Hall Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons, in full regalia; Eastern Star Division of the Sons 
of Temperance ; Father Mathew Mutual Total Abstinence Association 
of St. Mary’s, Charlestown ; professors, tutors, and students of the dif- 
ferent departments of Harvard University. The fifth division con- 
tained the Mutual Relief Society, members of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment Association, subscribers to the dinner, and citizens generally. 
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Each division of the procession was led off by a marshal and two aids, 
who were all mounted, and was accompanied by a band of music. 
Among the bands, were Flagg’s Brass, Brigade, Suffolk, Cornet, Na- 
tional Brass, and Salem Brass. It is estimated that there were three 
thousand persons in the procession, and it made a very imposing pa- 
geant. The streets along the route presented a showy appearance, 
the decorations being chiefly the star-bangled banner-and bunting of 
all descriptions. In Washington street was displayed the motto “Our 
forefathers’ legacy—Free schools and freedom to worship God.” In 
Winthrop square was erected an arch, bearing the inscription of the 
names of the presidents, and Generals Warren, Prescott, Putnam, Lee, 
and Stark. In the Main street were to be seen the mottoes: “The 
memory of Warren”—* The memory of Washington and Warren.” 

The scholars of the Grammar Schools of Charlestown, both male 
and female, were paraded under their different teachers, on the walks 
of Monument square, while the procession passed by. Each school had 
a handsome banner, and the whole exhibition was quite imposing. 

The procession reached the Navy Yard gate about half-past one 
o’clock, and entered’ the ship-house amid the firing of a salute from 
the U. S. battery at the yard, and the ringing of bells, about fifteen 
minutes before two o’clock. 


THE SHIP-HOUSE. 


This building, upon the best authority now to be obtained, must 
stand on the very spot where a portion of the British troops landed 
from their boats, on the morning of the 17th of June, 1775,—most of 
these troops having landed in the same vicinity. About three-quarters 
of the immense building was suitably arranged to accommodate a 
large concourse of people. The space occupied was nearly 140 feet 
square, and at the further end from the main entrance, was erected a 
grand platform, about 30 feet deep by 70 feet in width, ascended by 
18 stairs. Upon this platform were the Hon. Edward Everett, the or- 
ator of the day, G. Washington Warren, Esq., Mayor of Charlestown, 
the President of the day; Rev. Mr. Ellis, Hon. Thomas H. Perkins, 
the officers of the city and of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, 
and other invited guests enumerated in the procession. The rows of 
front seats of the two spacious galleries on each side of the platform, 
were filled by about fifteen hundred of the fair daughters of creation, 
among whom we noticed some bewitchingly charming and captivating 
faces. The whole lower floor, including part beneath the galleries, 
was occupied by the procession, seated upon planks. The interior 
was very handsomely decorated with the flags of all nations ; conspic- 
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uous among them all, was the banner of our glorious Republic. The 
procession having been all seated within the building,—those not in- 
cluded in it were allowed to secure the remaining places,—and the 
whole number within the walls of the ship-house must have been near- 
ly ten thousand. At half-past two o’clock, the exercises commenced 
by a voluntary being played by the Brigade Band, and then a short 
but impressive and suitable prayer was offered by the Rev. George E. 
Ellis. The following original Ode, written for the occasion, by F. A. 
Durivage, Esq., was next sung to the air of “ Hail Columbia,” by all 
present. 


Hail the day that wakes again 

Thoughts of those heroic men, 

Who, a small but dauntless band, 

Fought to free their native land, 

And their life-blood lavish poured 

To crown the cause their souls adored. 
Ever present be that seene— 
Ever be that memory green— 
And yonder monumental hill 
The song of praise re-echo still ! 


Cuorvus—Let the drum and cannon blend, 
And the peal of bells ascend, 
While a ransomed people grace 
Valor’s holiest resting place. 


Dark the hour our fathers met 

Here th’ invader’s bayonet, 

When the God of battles came 

In His awful robes of flame. 

But Death’s dark tempest rolled away, 

Heralding a brighter day. 
Oh! not in vain that field was spread 
With ranks of the heroic dead: 
Freedom crowns from sea to sea, 
The land that WarREN fell to free. 


Cuorus—Let the drum and cannon blend, 
And the peal of bells ascend, 
While a ransomed people grace 
Valor’s holiest resting-place. 


The Hon. Epwarp Everett then arose and delivered the forego- 


ing oration, in that chaste, eloquent, and graceful manner for which 
he is so justly celebrated. It occupied about one hour and ten min-: 
utes in its delivery, and was received with frequent bursts of applause.. 
_ The oration having been concluded, the benediction was pronounced: 
by Rev. Mr. Ellis, and the crowd, who had_ been enchained by the or-: 


ator’s eloquence, separated. A procession was formed of the invited 
guests and the subscribers to the dinner, and escorted by the military 


from the yard to the hall over the Fitchburg Railroad Depot, at the 


Boston end of the Warren Bridge. 
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THE DINNER. 


The company entered the hall about five o’clock, and seated them- 
selves at tables spread with good fare, prepared by that well-known 
caterer, John Wright. At the tables at the head of the hall, were G. 
Washington Warren, Esq., the President, and on his right, Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett, and on his left, His Excellency Governor Briggs. 
Among those present whose names are not enumerated below as re- 
sponding to sentiments, we noticed Justice Dewey, of the Supreme 
Court, Chief Justice Wells, and Associate Justices Mellen and Hoar, 
of the Court of Common Pleas. 

After a very satisfactory attack had been made upon the eatables, a 
blast from Flage’s bugle announced that the intellectual feast was 
about to commence. 

The Cuter Marsuat called the company to order, and announced 
the Presipent oF THE Day, who arose and addressed them as follows : 

Fellow-citizens and soldiers :*—In the name of the city of Charles- 
town and of the Bunker Hill Monument Association, 1 give you a 
cordial welcome to this commemorative festival. The Bunker Hill 
Monument Association is that band of patriotic and persevering men, 
who, a little more than a quarter of a century since, formed the de- 
sign of rescuing the battle-field of Bunker Hill from common and 
private uses, and of dedicating it to posterity and to the world as con- 
secrated ground ; and who, by their arduous and benevolent efforts, 
succeeded in rearing that noble structure, as a fit emblem of the 
gratitude of this generation for the services of their fathers. And 
the city of Charlestown now displays herself upon that ancient site, 
which, seventy-five years ago this day, was swept over by the devour- 
ing flames of a conflagration more frightful than the battle, and when, 
in one short hour, was destroyed the slow and substantial growth of 
almost a century and a half. But now she has risen up like the pheenix 
from her ashes, forming one of those beautiful cities which environ 
the metropolis, protected on her side by those naval armaments of 
war,—some of which have been constructed in the capacious building 
in which we have this day been assembled,—and surmounted by that 
lofty monument, the work of the Association, which, in the language 
of Danie, Wesstrer,—one of the foremost of its friends, and whose 
eloquent words, uttered twenty-five years ago this day, gave to the 
national mind a sublime conception of it long before it was com- 


* The ten military companies, with their bands, and the military officers in uniform, pre- 
sented a very imposing appearance at the tables. 
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pleted,—is now “THE LAST OBJECT ON THE SIGHT OF HIM WHO 
LEAVES HIS NATIVE SHORE, AND THE FIRST TO GLADDEN HIS WHO 
REVISITS IT, EVER REMINDING HIM OF THE LIBERTY AND GLORY OF 
HIS COUNTRY.” 

The union of the city of Charlestown and of the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, in this commemoration, is appropriate and 
praiseworthy. The one can never forget the signal sacrifice which 
she cheerfully made in the first act of the drama of the revolution,— 
the other will always be true to one of the objects of her formation, 
the observance of her chosen anniversary. 

The occasion, too, calls for a more marked demonstration of the 
public interest in the great event. It is the SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 
sary. Three quarters of a century have this day elapsed, and we 
gather together, in masses, to note the results up to this moment of 
the Barrtz or Bunxer Hitt. Who of us will be permitted to take 
a similar observation when the century shall be completed ? 

But I must not’ forget the place which has been assigned to me. 
It is the duty of the chair not to make speeches, but to cause speeches’ 
to be made by others in order. Allow me, therefore, to propose to 
you, in honor of the day, the first regular sentiment : 


17th of June, 1775—Although the day was not quite ours, it ushered in a glorious future 


ALL OUR OWN. a i 


Appropriate tunes were played after this and the succeeding toasts 
by Flagg’s Brass Band. 

The President then remarked, that the importance of this day’s 
celebration has been fully attested by the Executive Department of the 
Commonwealth ; that His Excellency the Governor, His Honor the 
Lieutenant Governor, and the Executive Council, and other officers 
of the Commonwealth, had participated in these exercises, and very 
properly evinced, by their appearance in their official character, the 
great interest which this Commonwealth would ever take in the event 
now commemorated. He would announce the 


2d Regular. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts—The first to strike a blow for LrB- 
ERTY, she will be the last to deal a blow at the Un1on. 


This sentiment was received with loud cheering, as was Governor 
Brices, who rose to respond to it. He said that the truth of the first 
portion of the sentiment is proved by history,—the past testifies to it. 
The truth of the last portion of it will be proved by the future. Massa- 
chusetts strike a blow at the Union! Who believes it? Never—never 
—till Bunker Hill and the grand shaft erected to commemorate heroic 
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deeds, shall sink into the ocean (great cheering.) He that intimates 
that Massachusetts conceives such a step, is a calumniator. She knows 
what the Union cost. She was one of the old thirteen who laid its 
foundation, and she will stand by it, by its Constitution, and by all its 
principles, and she will endeavor to carry them out, cut where 
they will. He then spoke of the glorious principles which actuated, 
and the prominent traits of character of our ancestors in the great 
struggle for freedom and liberty. He would to God that the same 
sentiments and principles which actuated them, would for a few weeks 
take possession of those now assembled at Washington, and then we 
should have a changed state of affairs, and look forward to the future, 
and see a long life of undimmed prosperity and honor. He concluded 
by giving the following : 


Bunker Hill und American Liberty—While the Coliseum stands, Rome itself shall stand. 


The President then said: New Hampshire was bravely represented 
at the battle of Bunker Hill; and, at this festival, she is ably repre- 
sented by one of her distinguished sons. 'The company will please 
join in their attention to the 


3d Regular. New Hampshire—Distinguished for her attachment to the cause of Ameri- 
can liberty, and for the large service of her eminent citizens. Nobly was she represented at 
Bunker Hill by her Stark, Reed and McClary, and their brave comrades. 


Hon. Levi Woopsury, Judge of the United States Supreme Court, 
responded to this sentiment as follows : 

Mr. President,—The kind allusion to New Hampshire, just made in 
connection with the battle of Bunker Hill, deserves acknowledgment 
from some of her grateful sons. It may not be improper for me to 
attempt it, when requested by the presiding officer, considering that I 
was born, educated, and still live there, in sight of her granite hills, 
and have ever felt proud of her participation in the glories of the day 
wwe celebrate. 

Like the mountain races in all countries, her people have always 
been distinguished for a military spirit, doing her full, equal share, if not 
more, in driving back from her bleeding frontiers, while a colony, the 
Indian barbarian, in conquering Louisburg, in fighting at Quebec, 
under the immortal Wolfe, and in most of the perils and struggles of 
the Revolution, from the rally at Lexington, and on this consecrated 
anniversary, to the death of her favorite Scammel in capturing Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown. In every contest since, too, whether hard fought 
on land or ocean, in the war with England of 1812, or in that with 
Mexico, recently and gloriously closed, her’ gallant sons have poured 
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out their blood like water in defence of what they considered sound 
principles and their country’s cause. 

It is not marvellous, then, that such a people, so devoted as they 
were to the liberties and rights of the oppressed colonies, should have 
flown at the first summons to succor their brethren in Massachusetts, 
and punish the ruthless invaders of their soil, where yonder column 
now pierces the skies. 


“They came as the waves come, when navies are’stranded.” 


McClary and Dearborn led on chosen bands from some of the first 
mountain ridges, after quitting the seashore. Stark headed others 
from the neighborhood of the little Monadnocks ; and others,—as the 
fiery cross reached their quiet abodes,—rushed like the winds, under 
favorite leaders, from every hill and valley of the state. Many came 
with loaded musket in hand, mounted on horseback, to expedite their 
progress ; and boys behind them, too young for the war, but taken, so 
as, with true Yankee prudence, to have the animals returned for labor 
on the farms in their absence ; and in several instances in my youth 
| have heard those boys, then become patriotic men, describe the tears 
they shed on the way back for not being allowed to join in the fight. 

One of the fatal events of the battle to New Hampshire was the 
death of the gallant McClary, falling, however, where a soldier likes to 
fall, at the head of his troops. His name and worth have been warmly 
cherished by those who knew him well, and his brother, since marshal 
of the state for many years, was, like him, much esteemed for patriot- 
ism and all the manly virtues. 1 have long had and prized a portion 
of a liberty pole raised near their abode,—about the time the revolu- 
tionary struggle began,—fallen, but not decayed any more than the 
principles of the revolution in the breasts of their descendants. 

Stark had enjoyed more experience than other officers from New 
Hampshire, having been, engaged in the previous French war, and in 
many Indian encounters. He was looked up to most for advice and 
skill, but not for courage above the rest, where all were brave and all 
true to the spirit of “ the times which tried men’s souls.” Gen. Stark 
had been a hunter, an Indian fighter, a prisoner among the French at 
Montreal, and ransomed by New Hampshire sending a public agent 
for that purpose, whose journal, many years ago,! read with great 
interest, in manuscript. The glory he afterwards acquired in winning 
the battle of Bennington, justified the high expectations formed about 
him at Bunker Hill. Only a few years before his death, I travelled 
several miles to see and converse with him and know how a hero 
looked. Picture to yourselves a man under the middle size, with whit- 
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ened locks, bent shoulders, on the verge of ninety, with a voice, how- 
ever, still firm, and with opinions very decisive, and conversation terse, 
and you can see all of the outward man, which was left of one of the 
most daring of the chieftains of this day. The heart and soul rather 
than the stature constitute the essence of such men. A controversy 
was then going on as to who was the leader or commander in the 
battle here. His memory was considered by his family as not perfect, 
especially about recent events, but he replied without hesitation, when 
asked, that there was no commander of all the American troops on this 
hard-fought day, and that most of the officers who conducted men 
there, all being moved by one common impulse, and to one common 
end, fought the common enemy much as they deemed best, each act- 
ing pretty much on his own hook. The ashes of the noble veteran 
now sleep under a column of granite, erected by filial gratitude on his 
farm, on the banks of the Merrimack, in sight of the Falls of Amos- 
keag, where he speared salmon in his youth, and near the beautiful 
Massabeseck lake or pond where he trapped beaver in maturer life. 
To show the rapid changes in improvement under the free institutions 
he helped to establish, he rests now almost within hearing of the busy 
hum of the thousands of spindles in the flourishing city of Manchester, 
which late, even at the time of his death, consisted chiefly of a forest 
and arid fields. 

Many other brave spirits from my native state, on the occasion now 
commemorated, fleshed their maiden swords on the summit of yon 
hill, in competition with similar troops from this and other states. How 
often, in youth, have I devoured up their discourse on the daring of 
Putnam, the cool intrepidity of Prescott, the martyr firmness of War- 
ren, the hair-breadth escapes of the bold militia, rank and file, and 
seen them show with the crutch that supported their decrepid frames, 
“ how fields were won,” by aid of New Hampshire, not only at 
Bunker Hill but Saratoga and Bennington. Though of the true Puri- 
tan stock, they knew that justice must sometimes use the sword as 
well as the scales, and they never halted at war in defence of all those 
sacred rights which alone give value, security, and honor to life. It 
would prove tedious to ‘add more on this occasion, than to say, there, 
on those glorious heights, the blood they shed has helped to raise the 
richest fruits, and, it is hoped, will continue to do it forever. Among 
them are well secured liberty, popular rights, freedom of conscience, 
self-government, and a Union as valuable as it ought to be indissoluble. 

He subsequently gave an anecdote of Gen. Stark and a sentiment: 


In celebrating the heroes of that* day may we remember to teach our children, and chil- 
dren’s children, to emulate their virtues. 
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The President then stated that they were highly honored by the 
presence of the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court,—a codrdinate 
branch of the government of the Commonwealth ; he would, there- 
fore, propose as the 


4th Regular. The Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth—Wisely established by 
the people upon a liberal and independent footing, to the end that they might have a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. 


Hon. Lemvet Suaw, Chief Justice, rose, and was received with 
continued cheering, and addressed the company as follows : 

Mr. President,—I rise with great pleasure to express, in behalf of 
myself and those members of the judiciary with whom I have the 
honor to be associated, our sincere thanks for the kind sentiments of 
respect with which they have been noticed on this interesting occasion, 
and the cordial manner with which it has been responded to. 

I suppose, sir, that I ought to be profoundly surprised, in finding the 
judiciary, that peaceful and quiet department of the government, 
called out by a special token of respect, on an occasion designed to 
commemorate one of the great battles of the revolution. I am not 
aware that the occasion we are called to honor was much connected 
with jurisprudence ; I have never heard that any courts were in session 
hereabouts on that day, or that it was illustrated by any extraordinary 
triumphs of forensic eloquence, or by any displays of profound judi- 
cial wisdom. I have, indeed, heard that some actions were tried here 
about that time, or rather that trials were commenced, which, though 
not followed by an immediate verdict, led, in the issue, to a favorable 
judgment, founded, as we hope, on principles of liberty and justice, 
and ending in peace and security to our rights. 

But, sir, (perhaps a little too much of this,) we shall have profited 
little by the lessons of wisdom and patriotism, which have this day 
fallen from the lips of the eloquent gentleman near you, who has this 
day addressed us, were we to take this narrow and confined view of 
the glorious occasion which, after three quarters of a century, we are 
now called to commemorate. It was, indeed, under all the circum- 
stances, not unworthy of regard as a display of courage, firmness 
and perseverance, where a body of farmers, and other citizens, hastily 
summoned from their peaceful pursuits, scantily armed, poorly trained, 
and scarcely formed under a military organization, were found able, 
for hours, to resist the disciplined forces of Great Britain. 

But it is not as a mere military occasion that we commemorate the 
battle of Bunker Hill. Other fields have been fought where vastly 
greater numbers have been engaged, many more lives have been lost, 
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and a great amount of territory lost and won, where the highest mili- 
tary skill and science have been exhibited, the recollection of which 
lives only in history. But it was the cause, it was the great purpose 
of heart and soul, which animated our fathers to deeds of noble daring, 
which has consecrated this day and the occasion, which has kept it 
fresh in the memory, and will forever make it dear to the hearts of 
every patriotic American. It was a noble determination to establish 
for themselves and their posterity, a higher and purer state of civil 
liberty and social order, and to resist all unjust encroachments on their 
rights, which steeled their wills and nerved their arms to the deeds 
which we commemorate. 

Taking this view, the true and just view, of the occasion of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, of the great men engaged in it, and the spirit 
by which they were actuated, as well as the great results which fol- 
lowed it, who is there who may not fitly celebrate it, as one of the 
days forever united to the establishment of civil liberty, of social 
order, to the maintenance of right, justice and peace? Is it not a day 
in which every man, woman and child, who finds security under the 
broad standard of American liberty, should rejoice and be glad ? 

Let it not then be said that this is an occasion in which the judiciary 
of the country cannot fully participate. Our ancestors had formed to 
themselves an ideal of civil liberty far different from the unbridled 
licentiousness which had too often taken its name and usurped its 
honors ; of a liberty pure and chaste, founded on the strictest princi- 
ples of justice, of personal and social right, and guarded by the invincible 
power of law. This they sought to obtain by the establishment of an 
upright, impartial and powerful government, founded on the will, sup- 
ported by the judgment, and sustained by the power of the whole 
people. To this purpose a wise, pure, and impartial administration 
of justice and execution of the laws was of vital importance. We 
may therefore justly say, and we say it with grateful hearts, that the 
establishment of an independent American judiciary, was among the 
great objects which our wise and intelligent ancestors had in view, in 
the great struggle for freedom, of which the great event, which we 
this day celebrate, was amongst the wisest and most illustrious. Let 
us mark our deep sense of gratitude, to our ancestors, by endeavoring, 
each in his own humble measure, to realize the great idea which they 
had formed of a pure and impartial administration of justice. Let us 
pay due honor to the names of those illustrious men, who, by their 
wisdom and intelligence, have illumined the walks of jurisprudence, 
both under our national and state institutions. 
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Permit me, then, to propose the following.sentiment : 

Chief Justice Marshall—One of the illustrious founders of our American judiciary ; may 
it prove a pillar of strength in support of the noble fabric of civil liberty contemplated by 
our ancestors—liberty regulated and secured by law. 

Before announcing the next sentiment, the President remarked, that, 
although there were many distinguished gentlemen present, who, he 
hoped, would be able to address the company, yet it was ever a duty 
to remember ‘‘ absent friends ;” that he had the honor of giving, in 
person, the special invitation extended, by the board of directors of 
the Bunkér Hill Monument Association and by the city council of 
Charlestown, to a highly distinguished personage, who was every 
where esteemed and beloved, to honor this occasion with his company. 
That gentleman expressed his grateful acknowledgments for the invi- 
tation, but regretted that official duties would prevent his acceptance ; 
at the same time he expressed the hope that he would be able to visit 
Bunker Hill and the monument during the ensuing autumn. In the 
meanwhile the company would remember him as ever faithful at his 
post. 

5th Regular. Zacuary Taywor, the President of the United States—As he once very 
respectfully declined the proposition for a SURRENDER, he will treat in the same manner 
every proposition for a secession. [Great applause.] 

Gen. Devens, United States Marshal for this district, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

While I acknowledge, sir, the honor you have done me, as an offi- 
cer of the federal government in Massachusetts, in calling upon me to 
respond to a sentiment in remembrance of the president of the United 
States, I feel that I should not be justified in detaining you long by xe- 
marks of mine from listening to those whom I see on every side, 
whose powers are so much better calculated to adorn and illustrate an 
occasion like the present. It is not for me to eulogize the illustri- 
ous individual, who has just been mentioned. The country which hon- 
ors, and which is honored by him, knows him too well for any word 
which I could utter to add aught to a reputation nobly earned and 
worthily worn. His eulogium is best found in the cordial and hearty 
respect with which, on this occasion, all, whether united with or sep- 
arated from him in a mere party and political view, coincide in honor- 
ing him not only as the representative of a nation, but also, I would 
fain hope, as a man. 

This, sir, is most especially a day when the president of the United 
States, as representing the national government, should be remem- 
bered, for the 17th of June demonstrated what had been but foreshad- 
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owed on the day of Lexington and Concord, that the war, waged 
between the colonies and mother country, had ceased to be a contest 
about obnoxious laws, about oppressions whether great or petty ; that 
the day of redress was past, and that, in fine, the conflict was a war 
for independence or it was nothing ; a day whose dangers and whose 
toils fell. mainly upon the men of New England, but whose glory is 
her free gift to the common stock of a national renown. The fruits 
of that day, not reached, indeed, but through long and painful strug- 
gles, were first, independence ; afterwards it is combined, independent 
government, which we denominate the Union. Language more wor- 
thy of its theme than mine has to-day adverted to the almost gigantic 
strides with which we have advanced on the way of prosperity under 
its benign and genial influence ; and though clouds may momentarily 
dim the pathway of the future, 1 cannot but believe that the sun is 
still shining behind them in full meridian splendor. 
I beg leave, sir, to offer as a sentiment : 


The Union—May its sacred trusts be transmitted, unimpaired, to our posterity. 


The next sentiment was announced, after an allusion to the early 
settlement of Boston from the elder settlement of Charlestown. 

6th Regular. The City of Boston—The daughter of Charlestown. She always feels just 
as proud of her mother’s Bunker Hill as she is of her own Faneuil Hall. 

His Honor Mayor BicELow replied in a few happy remarks, recip- 
rocating the sentiment. He based a short argument upon it, in rela- 
tion to the mutual good feeling existing between the two cities, as mani- 
fested by the very dinner to-day,and concluded by beautifully alluding 
.to the orator of the day, and giving a sentiment as follows : 

The Monument on Bunker Hill—The great observatory of freedom. Whatever other 


changes may take place in the political firmament of the world, may that never witness the 
. obscuration or the fall of a single star of the American constellation. 


“The President, after thanking, on behalf of the company present, 
:the orator, gave the 

7th Regular. The Orator of the Day—His words have thrilled the public mind from 
Concord, from Lexington, and to-day from Bunker Hill. Bravery had rendered those places 
ever memorable ; eloquence has made them cLAsstc. 

Hon. Mr. Everett made his acknowledgments to the presiding offi- 
‘cer and the Mayor of Boston for their complimentary notice, and he 
excused himself in a humorous strain, on the ground of his hoarse- 
ness, for not making an extended speech. He briefly alluded to the 
character and.services of, the army and navy, during the revolutionary 
uwar, and.contended that they were yet not fully appreciated by us. 
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He had noticed, when abroad, how much the character of Washington 
was spoken of as worthy of emulation. He also spoke of a book 
which had lately appeared, a production of a Chinese authority, con- 
taining an eulogium upon the character of Washington, which he said 
we should be proud of. His sentiment was as follows: 


The Memory of Warren—And with the blessings we have inherited from our fathers, may 
we inherit the principles necessary for their preservation. 


Josepa Warren Newcoms, Esq., a grandson of Gen. Warren, 
responded, and gave the following : 


The Council Fires of American Liberty—Unerring beacons in the path of freedom, now 
and forever. , , 


The President then observed that he regretted that the lateness of 
the hour had compelled the several military companies, who composed 
the escort, to withdraw. He was, however, glad to see one corps 
remaining,—His Excellency’s body guard. He would, therefore, offer 
as the next sentiment : 

8th Regular. The Boston Independent Cadets—Although disbanded by Gov. Gage in 
1774, on account of their patriotic sentiments, they were reorganized by the people’s govern- 


ment, and have ever since evinced in their history the compatibility of genuine republican 
feeling, with the deference due'to the high station of the Executive. 


Col. Tomas C. Amory, commander of the cadets, in responding, 
gave as follows : 
The Day and the Event we celebrate—Glorious in the past, honored at the present. May 


the blood of our fathers shed on that memorable occasion be the bond and cement of our 
glorious and happy Union in all time to come. 


9th Regular. The experiment of our Republic—If any mistakes should ever be made in this 
experiment, may they, like the mistake which has just come out with regard to the mummy,* 
remain undiscovered for three thousand years. 


Upon the announcement of the above toast, President Warren va- 
cated the chair, which was taken by H. P. Fairbanks, Esq., first Vice 
President, and several sentiments were announced as the company was 
leaving the hall. 


By the first Vice President : 


California—The star of the Pacifie—whose brilliancy dazzles while its cheering light 
warms the hearts of freemen—technically out of the Union, yet actually in the constella- 
tion—it has arisen in full-orbed splendor; and its course is onward and upward to glory. 


* Alluding to an incident which lately occurred in Boston, at the unrolling of an Egyptian, 
mummy, which was supposed to be that of a priestess, but tumed out to be of one of the male 
sex. The lecturer assured the audience that the mistake occurred 3000 years ago, at the 
mummifieation, and was now discovered for the first time. 
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By R. Froruinenam, Jr., Esq. : 


Connecticut—All honor to the generous patriotism that prompted her to hasten, when tle 
hour of trial came, to defend the cause of freedom in Massachusetts; and all honor to the 
noble-hearted and brave Putnam, the gallant Knowlton, and the intrepid Chester, and their 
comrades, who did their colony so much credit at the battle of Bunker Hill. 


By H. P. Farrpanks : 


The Mayor of Charlestown and the President of the Bunker Hill Monument Association— 
Although they have for some time been warring (Warren) there is really no difference be- 
tween them. 


By W. W. Wueipon, Esq. : 


Daniel Webster—The early and fast friend of the Bunker Hill Monument Association— 
until this day alone its chosen orator—his eloquence will be as enduring as the granite 
column which it has rendered imperishable. 

The company broke up about a quarter before seven o’clock, having 
enjoyed themselves. There were about twelve hundred at the dinner. 


During the dinner, the following letters were announced, among 
others, in answer to letters of invitation :— 


WasuineTon, June 5, 1850. 

My Dear Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
yours of the 31st ult., enclosing an invitation to attend the celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. I 
should be much gratified to be with you on that occasion and to hear 
the oration of Mr. Everett, whom I highly esteem as a statesman and 
a scholar, but I regret that my official duties will deprive me of that 
pleasure. 

Permit me to return my sincere thanks for the honor conferred on 
me by the invitation. 

Truly yours, 

‘MILLARD FILLMORE. 


G. Wasuineron Warren, Esq., 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Navy Department, June 5th, 1850. 
Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your invitation 
to attend the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle 
of Bunker Hill, on thé 17th instant. 
Nothing would afford me greater pleasure than to be presente 
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that interesting occasion, but my engagements at Washington are such 
as to preclude the possibility of my attendance. 


I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WM. BALLARD PRESTON. 


G. WasHineTon WarREN, Esq., Chairman 
Com. of Arrangements, &c., Charlestown, Mass. 


Wasuineton, June 18th, 1850. 

Gentlemen,—You cannot doubt that it would afford me the utmost 
pleasure to be at Charlestown, on the 17th instant, to celebrate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

In addition to the great interest which the occasion itself must natu- 
rally excite, I confess I should be glad to have an opportunity of say- 
ing some words to so great an assembly of Massachusetts men, as will 
undoubtedly meet together on that day at the foot of the monument. 
Those words would be few ; but they would express what I think to be 
the duty of every Massachusetts man, and every true American, in the 
present crisis of the country; and they would proceed from a heart, 
full of anxiety for the future, not the far distant future, but for the im- 
mediate future ; and from a spirit, resolved, in the face of all perils, 
and careless of personal consequences, to make every effort in my 
power to uphold the Consrirurion, as it is, and the Union, as it is ; 
to defend them against all assault, open or covert; and to exert every 
faculty I possess to persuade all honest and patriotic men, north and 
south, to stand between the assaults of extreme factions, and the con- 
stitution of their country, and stay the plague. 

But, gentlemen, my public duties leave me no option. I must re- 


main here. 
I thank you, gentlemen, for your civility and kindness, and remain 
with true regard, - - Your obedient servant, 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


G. Wasuineron Warren, Esq., Chairman, &e. t 


Bunker Hill Monument—May it crumble to the dust, before it shall look down upon a 
country dishonored, disgraced, and ruined, by the breaking up, by sacrilegious hands, of that 
Unton, which has secured its liberty, fostered its prosperity, and spread its glory and renown 
throughout the world. : 


- Wasuineton, llth June, 1850. 
Gentlemen,—I have been honored by the invitation of the city of 
Charlestown, and the Bunker Hill Monument Association, to participate 
in the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and would with great pleasure avail myself of it, if I 
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could do so consistently with the proper discharge of my public duties. 
The important questions which now engage the attention of the Senate 
of the United States, however, compel me to deny to myself this grat- 
ification. 

I regret this the more, because the moment is propitious to the inter- 
change of those kindly courtesies, which ought to exist between the 
citizens of this great Republic,—and especially because the occasion 
of your assemblage, vividly recalling to recollection the patriotism of 
our ancestors, will serve to strengthen the bond which unites us as one 
people, and to increase your devotions to that glorious charter of our 
liberties, which is the fruit of their labors, and our common and price- 
less heritage. Esto perpetua ! 

[have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JNO. MACPHERSON BERRIEN. 


G. W. Warren, Esq., Chairman, and W. W. Wueitpon, Esq., 
Secretary, pease a Se ae C. and B. H. M.A. 


WASHINGTON, 12th June, 1850. 
Hon. G. Wasuineton Warren, Chairman, &c. 

My Dear Sir,—The state of the public business in Congress allows 
me no longer to indulge a hope of being present at the celebration of 
the 17th instant. 

I can only, therefore, express my grateful acknowledgments to the 
city of Charlestown, and the Bunker Hill Monument Association, for 
their obliging invitation, and offer the subjoined sentiment for their ac- 
ceptance on the occasion. 

I am, with true regard, 
Your friend and servant, 
ROBT. C. WINTHROP. 


Bunker Hill and Yorktown—The opening struggle and the crowning triumph of the same 
great contest for American Liberty. May a common glory in the past, a common pride in 
the present, and a common interest in the future, keep them always united under the flag of a 
common country. 


New York, June 14, 1850. 
Sir,—I have had the honor to receive the card of the city of Charles- 
town and the Bunker Hill Monument Association, enclosed in a kind 
note from yourself, inviting me to be present at the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
I regret, exceedingly, that official engagements will not allow me to 
be absent from my office (here) at the beginning of the next week, as 
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I should be happy to meet the Association, as well as to hear the gifted 
and accomplished orator who is to deliver the address on that most in- 
teresting occasion. I have the honor to remain, sir, 
With the greatest respect and esteem, 
Your most obedient servant, 


WINFIELD SCOTT. 


’ 
G. Wasuincton Warren, Esq., Chairman, &c. 


Troy, June 18th, 1850. 

Gentlemen,—On the 10th, I had the honor to receive your invitation 
in behalf of the city of Charlestown, and the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association, to attend, on the 17th instant, the celebration of the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

Although my official duties will not permit me to be present on that 
interesting occasion, I will be with you in spirit. It would indeed give 
me pleasure to mingle with the descendants of those heroes, who, on 
that glorious night, not only sealed with their blood the principles of 
freedom proclaimed by the Pilgrims on the rock of Plymouth, but gave 
the first impetus to the revolution, which resulted so gloriously to the 
human race. It closed with presenting to the world the great model of 
public liberty, combined with social enjoyment, which now renders 
more than twenty millions of people prosperous and happy. To those 
patriotic and self-sacrificing heroes, the country, nay, the world, owe a 
debt of gratitude which can never be cancelled. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOHN E. WOOL. 


To G. Wasuineton Warren and Wm. W. 
Wueipon, Esqs., Charlestown, Mass. 


—— 


Wasuineton, June 11, 1850. 
G. Wasuineton Warren, Esq., Chairman. . 

Dear Sir,—I thank you and the Committee for your polite invitatio: 
to be present at the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, and very much regret that engagements in this 
city must deprive me of that pleasure. 

It is right that the great events of the Revolution should be duly 
commemorated, and no place and no time can be more fitting than 
those which you have selected. 

In the fathers, wisdom, patriotism and valor achieved our liberties ; 
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in the sons, through all time, may the same wisdom, valor and patriot- 
ism maintain and preserve them. 
I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
DANIEL P. KING. 


Wasuincron, D. C., June 14th, 1850. 

Dear Sir,—Yours in behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, in- 
viting me to be present at the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the battle of Bunker Hill, is before me. My engagements here 
will not allow me to participate in the pleasures of that interesting oc- 
casion. “Bunker Hill!” These words awaken the liveliest emotions 
in the breast of every American citizen, and suggest a train of heart- 
stirring reflections. The dramatic character of the contest,—the une- 
qual array of force in the contending parties,—the high motives which 
nerved our patriotic sires to the display of such unparalleled bravery 
and obstinate resistance,—its effect upon the determination and hopes 
of the country,—and, above all, the glorious consummation of which 
it was a prelude, all come rushing on the mind. When the mention of 
Bunker Hill shall cease to stir the hearts of the American people, they 
will have become unworthy of the freedom which that battle so largely 


contributed to secure. Very respectfully yours, 
JAMES H. DUNCAN. 


To Hon. G. WasHiINGTON WARREN. 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, June 13, 1850. } 
To G. Wasnincton Warren, Esq. 

Sir,—If I were to only acknowledge your very kind invitation on 
behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, to be present at the celebra- 
tion, by the city of Charlestown and the Bunker Hill Monument Asso- 
ciation, of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, I 
should prove myself insensible to the honor conferred upon me, and to 
the merit of the occasion. I beg to assure you I am insensible to 
neither. 

A residence of more than thirty years in a territory and in the wil- 
derness, has taught me the value of the personal freedom we enjoy 
under the constitution of the United States, and the foundations upon 
which American governments are reared: it has also taught me that 
we are all brethren of one country,—citizens of one nation. 
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The sons of the patriots of Massachusetts may now be found upon 
every inhabited part of this continent. From the farthest West we 
turn our eyes back to Bunxer Hirt, the Star in the East, which re- 
minds us of their devotion, and of our duty, to liberty and to this na- 
tion. The monument which crowns its summit perpetuates their glory ; 
and every pure American heart bows before it as the altar of freedom. 

The House being engaged with the passage of the bill for the ad- 
mission of California into the Union, I shall be unable to absent myself 
from its sessions until this question is disposed of; and as this cannot, 
in all probability, be effected for several days, I must beg of you to 
accept this as my apology for declining the honor of your invitation. 

With great respect, 
I have the honor to be, 
Your most obedient servant, 
JAMES DUANE DOTY. 


To the Committee of Charlestown and B. H. M. Association : 

Gentlemen,—For the honor of your invitation to the celebration of 
the anniversary on the 17th instant, I am under heartfelt obligations to 
you, though my ill health compels me to decline it. My heart and 
soul will be with you on your féte, and my sympathy in all your grati- 
tude for the glorious ancestors of 75. 

Bunker Hill battle united all Americans. May it serve to unite them 
forever. Most respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Boston, 11th June, 1850. SAMUEL SWETT. 


Boston, June 10, 1850. 
To G. Wasnincton Warren, Esq., Chairman of Com., &c. 

Dear Sin,—Since my note accepting your invitation to unite in the 
celebration of the '75th anniversary of that memorable day which has 
given the city over which you have the honor to preside, a world-wide 
renown, a dispensation of Providence has called me unexpectedly to a 
distant part of the country, and precludes the hope of my being pres- 
ent on that occasion. 

But I cannot depart without expressing the deep interest I feel, in 
common with other American citizens, in the event which you are to 
commemorate ; an event that opened the bloody drama of the revolu- 
tion, which has shaken the thrones of kings, changed the direction of 
human affairs, and convulsed the world. It was the prelude to the rev- 
olutions which have distinguished the history of modern Europe, and’ 
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every succeeding year has carried out its results upon a grander scale 
and to sublime issues. 

The scenes acted by our fathers, whom we delight to honor, at Lex- 
ington, Concord, and Bunker Hill, have inspired oppressed millions in 
France, Italy, Germany, and other nations, with a desire to throw off 
the yoke of arbitrary power. 

I rejoice in‘your proposed celebration, and in all others tending to 
awaken a spirit of patriotism, and to diffuse, wide as the world, a 
knowledge of those deeds of valor, and to perpetuate the memory of 
them to the remotest period of time. 

When I consider the vast resources, the exalted privileges, and the 
high destiny of our country, I desire that we may prove ourselves 
worthy of our honored ancestry, faithful to the American Union, and 
may transmit, unimpaired, to future generations, the inestimable bless- 
ing which we have inherited from them. 

Permit me, dear sir, to offer for the occasion, the following senti- 
ment : 

Bunker Hill—Here liberty laid the corner-stone of her temple, and baptized it with the 
blood of her sons. On the walls of that temple, let us inscribe, THe AmERicAN Union; 
and from its lofty dome, may the banner of freedom wave forever. 

With sentiments of the highest consideration, 


Your obedient servant, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


New York, June 15, 1850. 
G. Wasuincton Warren, Mayor, Charlestown. 

Sir,—I have delayed writing to you in hopes I should be able to 
attend the 75th anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 17th 
instant. 

Claiming Charlestown as the home of my ancestors since 1660,— 
born there myself,—although a wanderer since 1819,—I anticipated 
the pleasure of being present with my townsmen (yet strangers to me) 
on that day. But circumstances compel me to be in Washington next 
week. Allow me, therefore, to offer : 

Charlestown—Although a stranger there, my memory ever hovers over the place of my 


birth. . 
I am, sir, with much respect, 


THOMAS O, LARKIN. 
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a 
Worcester, June 17, 1850. 
Hon. G. Wasuineton Warren, Chairman of Com., &c. 

Dear Sir,—I greatly regret to find myself denied, by the state of 
my health, the gratification which I had anticipated, of attending the 
commemorative celebration of the “ Battle of Bunker Hill,” at Charles- 
town, this day ;—but every sentiment of my heart will be with those 
who are engaged in the festival. I pray leave to offer a thought, to 
occupy any vacant moment which may not be more appropriately 
filled : 

The future conflicts and triumphs of our country—Like the Battle of Bunker Hill, may 
they ever be for freedom and the rights of man, and receive the sympathies of humanity, and 
the plaudits of the civilized world. 

I am, sir, most respectfully, and with a grateful sense of obligation 
for the honor of the invitation by the committee, their and your obe- 
dient servant, 


LEVI LINCOLN. 


{From Commodore Sm1rH, Chief of the Bureau of Docks and Yards, Navy Department.] 


Wasuineton, June 15th, 1850. 
Gentlemen,—I have had the honor to receive your invitation in 
behalf of the Committee of Arrangements of the city of Charlestown 
and the Bunker Hill Monument Association, to attend the celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 
17th inst., and regret that my public duties will deprive me of the 
pleasure of being present and uniting in the ceremonies contemplated 

on this interesting and patriotic occasion. 
I am, gentlemen, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOSEPH SMITH. 


To Messrs. G. WasHINGTON WaRREN, Chairman, and WM. 
W. WuEILDoN, Secretary, &c., &c., Charlestown, Mass. 


Boston, June 138, 1850. 
To G. Wasuineron Warren, Esq., Chairman of Com., &c. 

Sir,—I have received the invitation you have done me the honor to 
send me for the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
battle of Bunker Hill. It is not probable that I shall be here on that 
day, and if I am, it will be because I am detained by engagements 
that will prevent me from joining in your celebration,—a circumstance 
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which I much regret, as I have always taken a great interest in this 
anniversary and always shall. 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
GEO. TICKNOR. 


The day was closed by the roaring of artillery and the ringing of 
bells, and during the evening bands of music played in the City square 
and Winthrop square. Business was generally suspended in Charles- 
town, and the stores of the merchants in Boston were closed, as were 
also the principal stores on the great thoroughfares. 

The day passed off in a highly satisfactory manner, with no acci- 
dent, that we could learn, to mar the festivities of the occasion; and 
the arrangements reflect credit upon those gentlemen having them in 
charge. 

In the evening, in various parts of the city of Charlestown, buildings 
were brilliantly illuminated. Among the most prominent of these was 
Warren Hatt. The beautiful arch before Warren Engine Com- 
pany’s house, was also illuminated, and presented a fine appearance. 
In addition to the inscription mentioned above, were the following :— 
We revere the name of Warren,’—and “Battle of Bunker Hill, 
June 17, 1775.” 

There is in the celebration of these patriotic days in Massachusetts, 
_—the 19th of April, 17th of June, and 4th of July,—if the people will 
but see it, a higher object than the desire for a mere holiday and fes- 
tival. They are not lost either upon our own people or the country. 
They tend to awaken the dormant patriotism of all those who partici- 
pate in them or read the details of them,—and confirm to the whole 
country the truth of what Gen. Taylor has lately said of the people of - 
the good old Bay State: “Sir, I love Massachusetts men—they are 
what their fathers were in 1776. They will always support the Con- 
stitution.” The influence of these celebrations,—nowhere else so 
common and so generally participated in as in Massachusetts,—is 
good, and is felt all over the country, and this influence, it will not be 
doubted, was never more needed than at this time. 

There are other considerations, which, we apprehend, are also much 
unheeded by our active business men and others, who give little or no 
thought to the ‘subject, viz., the various productions to which the oc- 
casion gives birth, in calling forth the efforts of some of our ablest 
men. These are often of great value, and many of them will be 
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ranked among the classics of our time. We leave this matter to the 
contemplation of our readers. The 75th anniversary of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill has been celebrated in a becoming manner, and by a 
great body of people, without violation of law, order, or propriety, 
and it will long be remembered as an occasion of interest in the his- 
tory of this city and of the Monument Association. 


CHARLESTOWN, June 22, 1850. 


Ara meeting of the Committee of Arrangements for the celebra- 
tion of the 17th inst., held this day, it was 


Voted, That the thanks of the Bunker Hill Monument Association 
and of the City of Charlestown be presented by the chairman, to the 


Hon. Witt1am Batuarp Preston, Secretary of the Navy, for the 
permission to use the ship-house for the public exercises of the day ; 
by means of which courtesy, the largest audience that was probably 
ever assembled in any building in this country, were able to hear the 
eloquent oration there delivered, and to testify their interest in the 
memorable occasion : 


To Com. Joun Downes and the other officers, and the men con- 
nected with the Navy Yard, for the very valuable assistance rendered 
by them respectively, in the preparation of the ship-house for the ac- 
commodation of the immense audience which was assembled on that 
day : 


To Gen. Joszpx F. Boyp for the very beautiful and appropriate 
manner in which the ship-house was decorated : 


To Col. Isaac H. Wricur for the very efficient and highly accept- 
able manner in which he performed the duties of Chief Marshal, and 
for the valuable services rendered by his aids and assistants : 


To Maj. Gen. Bensamin F. Epmanps for the highly acceptable 
and successful manner in which he organized and took the direction 
of the military escort : 


To Col. JosepH ANpREWs and the other field officers under him, 
in command of the military escort, and also to the several volunteer 
corps who joined in the escort, and whose fine soldier-like appearance 
added much to the eclat of the celebration. 


WM. W. WHEILDON, Secrerary. 
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